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TEACHER TRAINING. 


Is THE training of teachers for the Sunday school a problem of vital 
interest in connection with the efficiency of the Sunday school? One 
is not quite certain that this question should receive an 
affirmative answer when he studies the facts, and sees 
how deliberately in many cases the question is ignored; 
but, looking at it @ priori, one can emphatically assert that there is no 
question connected with the Sunday-school work of equal importance. 
There is a positive as well as a negative side to this importance. It is 
important positively because with every day a greater interest is mani- _ 
festing itself in the proper development of the religious life of the 
child, and consequently a vigorous and comprehensive study of the 
nature of the child is demanded. Then, too, the question involves 
the educational development of many members of the church, to 
whom great benefit will accrue if, for such of them as are desirous of 
rendering help in the Sunday school, a proper training in teaching 
can be provided. In this case it is apparent that the problem of 
teacher-training is a double one, since it includes not only the best 
interests of the Sunday school, but also those of a considerable portion 
of the membership of the church itself. 

The importance seems even greater, however, when considered 
from the negative point of view; for is it not a thing of life and death, 
this ignorance of the average Sunday-school teacher of which so much 
is said in these days; an ignorance not only of methods of teaching, 
but also of methods of study; an ignorance of the real content of the 
Bible as well as of the spirit that penetrates it through and through ? 
And then there are the insuperable difficulties in the matter of litera- 
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ture which confront those who would make effort to improve the 
situation, for even without good teachers something might be accom- 
plished if a better literature could be placed in the hands of the pupils. 
But some mysterious influence seems to be at work that forbids this 
and renders much of this effort null and void. 

The question seems to be as vital as can well be imagined, when 
one realizes the wholly inferior position which the Sunday school 
occupies, if compared with the public school, in the efficiency of its 
teaching. And this, after all, is a standard which cannot be ignored, 
for it is a system in the midst of which we live, and the standard of 
this system, in spite of the most vigorous protest, must be recognized. 
The fact that those who look after the interests of the Sunday school 
too frequently have in mind the methods and ideas of education in 
vogue twenty-five or forty years ago makes the question of modern 
methods and ideas even more than a living question in these days 
when progress in all kinds of educational work has been so great. 


But it would be unfair to suggest that this question has not received 
much honest consideration through all these years. How many” 
see training courses have been established under different 


Consiwweration auspices, and how many hundreds and thousands of 
OF THE OLD teachers have been enrolled as students in these courses ? 
copia Why is it that the results produced have been so meager ? 
We would answer this question by suggesting that, in these courses, 
too great attention has probably been given to “methods,” and too 
little thought to the actual biblical content. These normal courses 
have followed the fashion of too many normal schools—a fashion 
grounded in the fancy that one might learn how to teach a subject 
without first knowing the subject itself. As a matter of fact, the bib- 
lical material offered in these courses has been childish in its character, 
adapted to the needs of infants rather than to those of grown men and 
women. It has been largely external, dealing with geography and 
outlines of history, together with lists of the books of the Bible, the 
whole a sort of kindergarten encyclopedic information which the 
teacher was expected to learn by cramming. 

Almost without exception these courses have failed to reach the full 
content of the biblical truth—the great conceptions in their historical 
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development. And, above all, the “methods” proposed were in direct 
violation of fundamental principles of teaching and study. To such 
an extent has this kind of work prevailed that today a man or woman, 
who is able to do intellectual work of a high order in English literature 
or general history, will bitterly-complain of the difficulty of a piece of 
work suggested in connection with biblical history or literature, when 
the latter is not even up to the grade of high-school standards. 


Why is this true? Two facts will explain the situation, at least 
in part. It is unfortunately true that the Sunday-school teacher has 
Hiener been, too often, a person of low intellectual ability. 
Sranoarosto ‘Too large a proportion of these teachers have been 
Be ExPeciEO women, and too many of these women had long since 
given up anything that might be justly called an intellectual life. To 
be a teacher one must think, or at least have the ability to think. But 
another fact may be mentioned, and in the explanation which it fur- 
nishes we may find the reason why something good has not come, 
even out of ordinary material. Itisthis: The teachers in the Sunday 


schools have been trained to believe that their chief work was the - 


preparation of the next Sunday’s lesson. This conception has pro- 
duced a habit which makes anything other than superficial work 
impossible; and nothing is more deadly than the habit of superficial 
work. The key to the whole situation is to be found in a course of 
_ thorough general preparation which has no bearing upon a particular 
lesson or course of lessons. With such a course of study as a basis on 
which to build, a person of even ordinary ability can gradually develop 
a fund of knowledge and experience that will make him a successful 
teacher; while without such a course of fundamental preparation even. 


good ability goes to waste. 


One of the sad things in this connection is the fact that a teacher in 
the public schools, who knows the necessity of thorough training as a 
ppeers preparation for teaching, would imagine herself able 
Appreciation to teach the Bible without such training, because it is 
or WHATIS — the Bible. Does not everyone know the Bible? Is it 
REALLY REQUIRED ¥ + the easiest thing in the world to teach? This senti- 
ment has honeycombed Sunday-school pedagogy and partly on this 
account many intelligent people refuse to undertake the work. The 
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churches are full of college and high-school graduates, men and 
women, who have read largely and who are able to prepare papers 
for clubs of various kinds. There are thousands and tens of 
thousands of people who have done special work in Chautauqua 
courses as well as in those of the Institute of Sacred Literature, who 
might do this work admirably if they had received proper training. 
And the real fact is, contrary to the opinion ordinarily entertained in 
some quarters, that the average man or woman teaching in the Sunday 
school is possessed of a fair degree of intelligence, and in all probability 
rises far above the average man or woman in intellectual capacity. 
It is a mistake to suppose for a moment that anything other than this 
istrue. The difficulty is, after all, not in the character of the intellec- 
tual material at hand, but in its proper training. 


In the space at command it would be difficult, and indeed impos- 
sible, to describe the ideal training course; but two or three things 
Tue Genera, ™ay be said about it; and among others those which 
Susvects in aw have already been suggested, namely, that it shall be a 
IDEAL TRAINING course dealing with fundamental things rather than - 
oe with superficial things; and that it shall measure up to 
the intellectual capacity of those who take it, and not be something 
disgracefully puerile in its scope and character. Let us propose that 
it shall, at all events, include a study of the growth of Holy Scripture 
as that Scripture stands related to the history of the chosen people. . 

How did these sacred books come into existence; and in what way did 
the Divine Providence provide that the different elements which make 
up the sum total of sacred truth should be revealed? For one must 
not forget that every individual passes through the same development 
of character and knowledge as did the nation chosen as the agent for 
transmitting to the world the great truths of religious life. Let the 
course be one which shall go underneath the mere externals, and 
impart to the student who follows it something, at all events, of the 
wonderful inspiration that comes in connection with an appreciation 
of the growth of the inner life and thought of those who have led the 
world as its religious teachers. 

And, besides all this, there should be a training in the principles. 
of the psychology and the pedagogy of religion, in so far as these affect. 
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the work of the Sunday school. This in itself is a great subject and 
demands large and considerate attention. But if the matter is prop- 
erly approached, a foundation can be laid on which all one’s early 
experience will be based; and really this is more largely a matter of 
observation, properly conducted, than of mere acquisition. 


There will then come the special study of particular subjects in 
biblical work. These are many and difficult; but with a systematic 
SPECIAL plan they may be taken up one by one, and gradually 
Susvectsina a fund of knowledge may be accumulated which will 
TRAINING COURSE affect most largely one’s ability as a teacher. It is this 
special knowledge which renders one’s work efficient. Here we do 
not have in mind the technical knowledge of the psychologist, or the 
philologist, or even of the historian; but that kind of knowledge which 
anyone may obtain with the proper amount of diligent effort. The 
standard of this work should likewise be high. If one can read with 
satisfaction a book like Green’s History of England, or can obtain 
real pleasure from a study of Tennyson or Brqwning, he is able to do 
strong work; and it is better that he be compelled to reach up to a 
higher plane than that he be forced down to a lower. Work of this 
kind will demand a thorough building up of the Sunday-school library. 
This is something which deserves the most careful study. Such work, 
still further, should be tested by examinations. It should have all the 
incentive on the one hand, and all the safeguards on the other, which 
are employed in the highest educational work. With a course of train- 
ing like this as the basis of one’s future work, there would be not only 
confidence and strength, but also earnest desire to go forward in the 
acquisition of new fields. Is not this ideal worthy of consideration ? 
More by far has been left unsaid in this statement than has been said. 
But has anything been said that is not true? 
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THE MODERN IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
A SYMPOSIUM. . 


LITERAL and external imitation of any man is both impossible and 
wrong—of Jesus Christ not less than of others. It would be absurd 
to take for an external pattern an oriental, living two thousand years 
ago, who had neither wife nor children, and who was engaged neither 
in business nor in politics. Some things it was right and proper for 
Jesus to do which it would be neither right nor proper for us to do. 
’ Some things it is right and fitting for us to do which it would not have 
been right and fitting for him to do. The rule of faith and practice 
contained in the gospels is general, not specific. Anyone, for exam- 
ple, who tries to find in the gospels a full set of specific rules, or of 
parallel cases for the conduct of modern life, will find his quest futile. 
The Bible contains no code applicable to modern life. It contains. 
no system even of elementary ethics. 

To do any specific deed, therefore, just because Jesus did it, or 
to refrain from doing any specific deed just because Jesus did not do 
it, is to abuse the privilege and duty of imitation. The life of each 
individual offers a set of problems distinct and different from the life 
of any and every other. Imitation, then, can only be according to 
the spirit, not according to the flesh. This involves looking back of 
the life of Jesus, and of every deed therein, to its spirit and principle; 
and it involves applying to every problem of modern life that same 
spirit and principle. The life of Jesus, just as the life of evervone 
who would imitate him, contains elements that are local and particular 
and elements that are permanent and universal. To imitate is to 
disengage from its particular husk the universal kernel, and to make 
that kernel grow in our lives. 

Accordingly, the test of true imitation is, not, What did Jesus do? 
or, What would Jesus have done? not even, What would Jesus do if 
he were living his life now ? but, What would Jesus do if he were now 
in my place? 

To imitate or'to follow Christ, then, has a meaning which is at once 
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different and identical for every child of the race. It is different 
because circumstances are different, and circumstances alter cases. 
It is identical because principles are forever the same. The imitation 
of Christ may, or may not, call upon us to be homeless and wanderers, 
to abjure the responsibilities of family life, to keep out of the entangle- 
ments of politics and business, and to die for the truth. It all depends. 
But the imitation of Christ, now as always, does mean a loving sur- 
render of the whole soul to the will of God, and a devotion of the 
whole life to the loving service of mankind. 

The simplicity of this program is equaled only by the difficulty of 
following it in detail. What would Jesus do were he in my place? 
What is the will of God? What is the highest and most efficient way 
of service for me? ‘Those are questions which, when put to Jesus 
with reference to any assignable problem of modern life, public or 
private, petty or profound, receive no answer more specific than, 
“Who made me a ruler and a judge over you?” “Do unto others 

.. 3” “Seek ye first the kingdom of God;” “Be ye perfect;” 

If Christ should come to the Mthaidiobes what would be his 
attitude toward the natives’ shooting deer for food ‘out of season;”’ 
or cutting the winter’s wood on state land; or gratifying the instinct 
for excitement and change in “unconventional” ways? If Christ 
should come to Chicago, what would be his attitude on the questions 
involved in the present strike? Who can answer such questions 
categorically ? We may be sure that Christ would go to the heart of 

such problems, instead of tinkering with symptoms. He might even 
refuse to give judgment on many of the questions submitted to him. 
He would leave men to work out their problems now, just as he did 
when he was here on the earth. 

It goes without saying, however, that this difficulty as to details 
is more than counterbalanced by the general sources of personal 
power which become available as soon as a man-places himself at one 
with the Father, in obedience and in love. 

The fruits of this insight are growth, tolerance, freedom, unity. 
Growth, because it demands that each individual adjust himself to the 
infinite potentialities of his spiritual environment. Freedom, because 
it abolishes slavish copying. Tolerance, because where each person 
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is himself, each must be different from every other. Unity, because 
at the heart of every deed there is a common allegiance to a common 
spirit. On any other basis, imitation of Jesus Christ tends to arrested 
development, intolerance, and either unbelief or superstition. Wit- 
ness Tolstoi, falling back on the literal language of Scripture literally 
interpreted; and the men who, in modern business and politics, 
have come to the conclusion that the precepts of Christ are impracti- 
cable. 

The principles of Christianity are the same in every age, yet they 
require to be retranslated, reinterpreted, readjusted to every age. 
Perhaps the greatest problem confronting the Christian ministry 
today is that of making this adjustment. Christ is the same; the 
truth is the same; essential human life is the same, now as ever. But 
external phenomena, conditions, problems, are and must be different. 
The imitation of Christ is subject to the general law of human life 
_—the law of adjustment. 


WALTER L. HERVEY. 
EXAMINER BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
New York City. 


Be ye “imitators of God, as beloved children; and walk in love, 
even as Christ also loved you” (Eph. 5:1). The function of imita- 
tion in education has long attracted attention. The wild animals 
teach their offspring how to evade mortal foes and catch their prey 
by setting the example of leaping, seizing, feigning, doubling. The 
birds learn their notes by listening and imitating. Savage women 
train their daughters in simple household arts by doing the acts and 
requiring the girls to copy their process; and the tribal men thus 
communicate the arts of making weapons, hunting animals, and 
carrying on war. Plato, in the Republic, makes much of imitation 
in profoundly suggestive passages on education. The guardians 
during their period of instruction, he says, 
should imitate the characters which are suitable to their profession—the tem- 
perate, holy, free, courageous Did you never observe how imitations, 
beginning in early youth, at last sink into the constitution and become a second 
nature of body, voice, and mind? .... Did you never observe in the arts 
how the potters’ boys look on and help, long before they touch the wheel ? 


Thomas & Kempis’s The Imitation of Christ, George Eliot thought, 
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is the supreme book of devotional literature; and John Stuart Mill 
patronizingly said that Christianity was fortunate in its choice of Jesus 
for its exemplar. Jesus himself requires of his disciples that they 
follow him. But external, formal, slavish copying of Jesus is con- 
trary to his spirit and hurtful to our growth. It is fortunate that we 
have no authentic portraits of the physical exterior of Jesus, for weak 
human nature is only too prone to idolatry, and to copy an outward 
dress or gesture is easily made a substitute for vital, moral union. 
Literal imitation of Jesus is absurd. To live upon the alms of friends 
cannot be made a moral rule. His food and drink would not be 
proper for us in this land, age, and climate. He was a carpenter, 
but we also need smiths, merchants, artists, soldiers, statesmen. 
Preaching his gospel is something more than repeating his parables. 
If all Christians should imitate his celibacy, the world would soon be 
populated by heathen or animals. The imitation of Christ is some- 
thing deeper than mere form, word, gesture, habit, trade. One can 
say “Lord, Lord,” and yet gnash his teeth in the dark outside. 

“Be ye imitators of God . . . . and walk in love, even as Christ 
loved you.”’ Filial love is spiritual, universal, ethical, and can be 
imitated by all men, of all sorts and conditions. The child, the man, 
the woman, the millionaire (even if through a needle’s eye), the 
mechanic, the lawyer, the king, the slave, the policeman, the actor, 
the poet—all may be kin to God by holy love. Jesus, working at the 
particular trade of carpenter, showed how any man can be about his 
Father’s business. He gave himself for us, an offering pleasing to 
God, and even this can we do. 

Imitation of God, thus conceived, is consistent with progress. 
Many an eager student, whose very occupation and daily duty stimu- 
late him to inquiry, is told by well-meaning persons that there are 
some subjects which are settled and closed; which it is wicked to 
investigate and dangerous to reason about. Thus he is forced, 
artificially, into a tragic situation where his duty as a scholar and his 
duty as a Christian seem to conflict. Enemies of the faith are quick 
to accept this view, turn it to an argument against Christianity, and 
urge the honest youth to open revolt. But it is cruel to the scholar, 
and blasphemy against the wisdom of God and the genius of Chris- 
tianity,.to force upon any man this dilemma. We must indeed choose 
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between superstitious tradition and philosophy, but never between 
the eternal Christ and science. All true practical sociology is the 
contemporary expression of Christ’s will about human duty and 
welfare; it is not a substitute for the gospel, but its outgrowth and 
instrument. 

The following of Christ carries us to the world’s end, whithersoever 
he goes. He never closes any door of the universe in the face of his 
disciples. Indeed, he promised that his Spirit should guide us into 
all truth. To surrender our minds to this greatest Teacher is like 
opening our eyes to a new-illumined stellar system; is like casting our 
seed into a soil so fertile as to promise a hundredfold for a thousand 
years; is like committing our boat to the flowing river, to be carried 
on its bosom and its way to the sea. 

In this divine quest for new truth we shall err. ‘Man errs so long 
as he strives.” We shall even sin. But we know the fate of the man 
who wanted to be “safe,” and so buried his lord’s one talent and 
returned it intact upon demand. The sin of sins is to treat the living 
truth and our own souls like canned goods, preserved from decay by _ 
deadly chemicals. When “orthodoxy” comes to mean stagnation, 
and “conservatism” spiritual paralysis, it is time to turn rebel and 
heretic in honor of the living and loving Christ. Often the profession 
of “sound” faith is simply a stubborn distrust of the Holy Spirit, 
and a pitiful display of pretension to omniscience. ‘I have not called 
you bond-slaves, for the slave knoweth not what his master doeth. 
I have called you friends.” The friend walks and talks with his 
friend, and even learns from him. The imitation of God is an 
eternal appropriation of all that the universe has of love, truth, and 
beauty. We never sail to the polar star, but we sail by its light and 
direction; we never attain the ideal of divine perfection, but its magnet 
ever guides us on the loneliest and stormiest sea. 


CHARLES R. HENDERSON. | 
THE UNIVERSITY OF .CHICAGO. 


Altogether too much stress has been laid in Christian history upon 
the personal and individual imitation of the man Christ Jesus. The 
unreality of such attempts appears at once when we consider the 
impossibility of reproducing from the materials at hand anything 
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like a full description of that supreme personality. We all of us, 
whether we will or not, form an ideal whose likeness to the historical 
reality we have no means of testing, and an ideal which grows and 
changes with the growth éf the century and the self. 

The main emphasis must be placed upon the purpose of Christ 
Jesus as that purpose was revealed in his life and death; when this 
central purpose has been grasped all accidental details, the oriental 
coloring, the fortuitous view of life imbibed from special training and 
race-history, become unimportant. 

The reduction of the life of Jesus to a code of conduct has all the 
elements of a new and ignoble legalism. The main question is not 
what Jesus under particular circumstances did, or even now would 
do; but, what can we now do to accomplish the purpose of Jesus? 
The modern imitation of Jesus must consist in living and dying for 
the world’s regeneration into likeness to the Father God of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. This transformation must become a personal reality 
in our own lives, an experimental verity, and the basis for the hope 
of a complete transformation of all human life. 

We can construct no really useful ethical code from the details of 
Jesus’ conduct, for we do not sufficiently know what that conduct was. 
All we have is the scrappy reports of a ministry whose very duration 
may have been anywhere from nine months to three or four years. 
Of his childhood and earlier manhood days we know nothing. For 
the woman’s life, or the household father’s cares, or the student’s 
perplexities, or the questions of the married couple, the life of Jesus 
in its outward details can have no light. In the fullest freedom each 
Christian disciple must work out these details in their relation to the 
central purpose of Jesus—the founding of a theocratic democracy. 
As one works at this theocratic democracy, one is already a follower 
of Jesus; and the note of hope in modern Christianity is the fact that 
imitation of Jesus is becoming more and more the attempt to establish 
the reign of the Father God. 

At this point again the century must learn the lesson of Jesus’ 
teaching, and the inward renewing of the spirit of our life must be 
counted upon as not only a possibility, but a sure promise. The 
faith of Jesus in human life must become the triumphant note of the 
new democracy. The overcoming of the world, not fleeing from it; 
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the transformation of nature, and not its destruction or condemnation, 
must be our task and our faith. The protest of the pagan Renais- 
sance has lessons for our modern imitation of Jesus. Its faith in 
beauty, in human life, in feeling, and in art has far more of the real 
purpose of Jesus in it than the ascetic semi-Catholicism which cor- 
rupted so early the Protestantism of the Germanic people. 

Our ethics, our politics, our dogmatics, must grow up out of a 
living experience of victory of the spirit over the flesh. At the same 
time, the victory is the rendering of the flesh a true and splendid 
interpretation of the spirit. Nature will no longer misrepresent God 
on its highest psychic planes. God in man and man in God will 
again, as in Jesus, reveal the Father, and not hide him as do now our 
ecclesiasticisms, our fleshly longings and weaknesses, our poor prides 
and broken promises, our social disasters, and our economic classes. 
Such an imitation of Jesus as the century needs would be to the world 
just such"a revelation of God as Jesus was. To such an imitation we 
may all aspire. 


Tuomas C. HALL. 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


New York City. 


Imitation is the process through which the growing mind appro- 
priates the world in which we live. The creative work that we do 
goes on in and through this process. The inspiration that gives us 
our guiding words and controlling ideals is no more possible without 
imitation than thought is possible without language. From child- 
hood up to the full-grown experience when biography widens into 
history, the two things go on together. 

Imitation has more than one method. In part it is unconscious. 
In highest measure in early years, in some measure all through life, 
we take color without knowing it. In part it is conscious. “We live 
by admiration, hope, and love,” is the poetical form given by Words- 
worth to Paul’s triad. Conscious admiration involves conscious and 
deliberate imitation. And, finally, through our deepest admiration, 
the conscious and the unconscious elements of imitation subtly 
mingle. For through admiration we are made one with objects 
vastly larger than our comprehension can grasp. Noble things, 
standing before the eye and the heart, seek and find ways into con- 
sciousness that we dream not of. 
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Therefore imitation assumes its best ‘and strongest form when we 
stand in the presence of moral beauty. The beauty of the wild rose 
is charming. But the beauty of a character wherein a high and stead- 
fast purpose, taking temperament and inheritance and circumstance 
in hand, has shaped them to noble ends, is compelling and unescapable. 

The beauty of Jesus is the supreme example of moral beauty, 
being the beauty of one who has completely learned and perfectly 
realized the meaning of sacrifice. Sacrifice, simply and sanely under- 
stood, is not the giving up of anything; rather it is the final form of 
self-assertion. But it is the assertion of one’s own rights in terms of 
the rights of others. The Hindu goes apart from history in order to 
see to the heart of things. And his cardinal virtue is mental intensity 
or “one-pointedness.”” Jesus went deep into the history of his people. 
He realized himself through the hope of Israel. His vision of God 
was blended at every point with his love of man. His master-virtue 
is the purity of heart for which there is no law but God’s will, no end 
save humanity’s well-being. So he founded the kingdom of God 
which is the true commonwealth of man. 

The strength of the motives that impel us to the imitation of Jesus 
is in proportion both to our admiration of his moral beauty and to our 
sense of need. Our need is deep and sore. The characteristic note 
of ethics in our time is a growing insistence upon the inseparableness 
of the individual and the social aspects of life. This necessitates a 
clear vision of the meaning and power of sacrifice. We cannot 
respect ourselves if we enter the monastery in order to win ease of 
mind. We sce but one path which our feet can tread. Our vision 
of God must be one with our love of man. We must take life just as 
it is given to us, and, walking in the footsteps of the Master, find the 
refreshing and revealing silence and peace and strength of the Eternal. 

So shall we lay in our own hearts the foundations, deep and broad, 
of an indestructible optimism. The disillusionments of life shall not 
weaken us, but rather bring us nearer to the foot of the Cross. We 
. Shall live the life that is sweet and peaceful without surrendering the 
heroic will to quietism. Becoming the disciples of Jesus, we shall 
have for our inheritance ennobling joy and cleansing pain. 

Henry S. NASH. 


EpIscopaAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Imitation is a process of adjustment by which one individual is 
assimilated to the life of another. Its function is to supply the prime 
necessity of every creature that it shall learn how to live. Through 
it, nature enables her less perfectly developed beings to appropriate 


the qualities of those more perfectly developed. In the last analysis, 
it is a mode of reproducing a higher life in a lower, of placing a weaker 
and more helpless creature upon the vantage ground that has been 
attained by a stronger. To imitate Christ is therefore to appropriate 
the qualities that made him the Christ; its to reproduce his life in 


- one’s own. 


The imitation of Christ—the reproduction of his life in one’s own— 
involves a process identical with that of all imitation. The cycle of 
imitation is an idea, an impulse, an act. There is no other way of 
reproducing in one’s self the qualities of another life. We must think 
the thoughts of that life, we must feel its impulses, we must do its 
deeds. And this is a way at once simple and marvelous, at once 
natural and more than natural. We witness it daily in the transforma- 
tion of character through human influence. Yet it is God’s way, . 
eternal in the processes of sentient life everywhere. 

The reproduction of Christ’s life by thinking his thoughts, feeling 
his impulses, doing his deeds, relates not primarily to quantity. It 
relates to quality. We may not be able to imitate the quantity of any 
life greater than our own, but we may imitate its quality. Now, of 
the quality of Christ’s life, thus much is clear, and for me it is enough 
to make him the ideal toward which the ages shall look and 
struggle: 

1. His thoughts had an elernal quality. A life is as large as the 
things to which it gets itself related. Christ’s thinking had related him 
to the eternal verities—to truth, to love, to the life that shall never end, 
to God. He saw things and men sub specie aeternitatis. He con- 
sciously lived in the eternities. 

2. His feelings had a universal quality. He was able to enter 
into the hopes, joys, sorrows, despair of humankind. He felt with . 
all men, in great things and in small. 

3. His deeds had the qualities of his thoughts and feelings. They 
were of eternal significance, and of a scope and purpose that were 
universal. Christ did the things that were worth while. He went 
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about doing good. His works, whether judged by the standards of 
that day and place, or of all days and places, had value. 

The application to our theme is this: The present generation, 
critically estimated, reflects, as no previous generation has done, these 
qualities of the eternal and universal in its thinking, feeling, and doing. 
The best current thought has a larger outlook than that of any past 
age. Men’s ideas have related themselves in time, place, cause, and 
effect, to a universe infinitely greater than former generations could 
conceive of. By whatever name we may call it, human thinking is 
coming more and more to be in terms of the Infinite. 

The feeling of mankind is likewise taking on a more universal 
quality. Never has there been such a community of hopes, fears, 
joys, sorrows, as at the present time. The sense of the brotherhood 
of men has become a very real and effective force in modern life. 

With such an enlargement of men’s thoughts and broadening of 
their sympathies, there has resulted a quality of action that is new 
to the world. There is a closeness of scrutiny, a seriousness in esti- 
mating the value of what is done, that is revolutionizing every depart- 
ment of activity. Men have no longer any patience with doing 
the things that are not worth while. In religious work, education 
and business itself, the disposition is to discard the superfluous, the 
irrelevant. Things count most that have the largest usefulness, that 
promote the largest ends. Back of all this critical and serious spirit 
is an undoubted quest for moral and spiritual values. These increas- 
ingly determine the great directive activities of mankind. 

And if this be true of the present generation as a whole, much 
more is it true of the elect souls who are always far in advance of the 
masses of men. In every station of life, there are men and women 
who consciously hold before themselves the ideal of a Christ more 
real and effective than can be enshrined in creeds and institutions. 
They may not always name him in the terms of conventional belief. 
But his spirit is theirs. And whether in the scientific laboratory, 
or in business enterprise, or in education, or in religious and philan- 
thropic service, they are reproducing the eternal and universal quali- 
ties of life he brought to light. 


E. DAwson. 
THe HAartrorD SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY, 


Hartford, Conn. 
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It is easy to go astray here,-either in the direction of excessive 
reverence or lack of reverence. It is possible to make the life of 
Christ magical and thus make it meaningless. It is also possible to 
make it so common as to make it worthless. It must have its point 
of contact with life; it must also have its element of power and superi- 
ority. It must touch life and must touch it with power. 

It would be easy also to lose oneself in a speculative treatment of 
the question. This is probably the great peril. Indeed, I am dis- 
posed to cut the whole matter short by saying that, if one really 
wants to know how and how far the life of Jesus is imitable, let him 
try it. Certainly modern Christendom is nowhere near the border 
of fanaticism yet in its imitation of its Master. And just because it 
is so vital a matter, an attempt at a logical definition seems rather in the 
nature of vanity. Was not Martineau fairly right when he said,‘ ‘Jesus 
Christ shows us in living definition what the Christian ought to be” ? 

There can be no imitation of him apart from a true knowledge of 
him and a constant and reverent relation to him. Viewed in this 
vital way, the life of Jesus surprises us by its imitableness. Its 
genuineness gives it its point of contact. If his life had been a “show”- — 
life, it could not have been an example. Because it was so real and 
so genuine it becomes supremely exemplary. His life thus follows 
the law of all life—it becomes imitable in all real respects. The full 
significance of the “imitative impulse” is not yet recognized. The 
psychologists are helping us mightily, however, to a better under- 
standing of it. Professor James declares that “each of us is in fact 
what he is almost exclusively by virtue of his imitativeness.” “The 
sense of self grows by the sense of pattern.” Now, it would violate 
and reverse all the laws of the universe if the best in life should not 
be imitable. Christ would lose his full significance if he failed the 
race at this point. 

His imitableness is not, however, in its minor and unimportant 
details nor in its externals. That would make it a cheap and mechani- 
cal thing. I have been accustomed to say to the students in many 
institutions that Jesus is a living example to them in at least these 
great particulars: 

1. In his constant reference of his life and conduct to the will of 
God. From boyhood through manhood this appears without any 
variation. 
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2. In his constant use of and reliance upon the supreme aids to 
noble living, granted to him and to us. The power of God, the 
presence of the Spirit, the guidance of Scripture, the comfort and 
strength derived from prayer, all play a large and essential part in his 
life as they must in any true life." 

3. In the temper, aims, purposes, and methods of his life. His 
life seems far off and remote in its character when one’s own life is 
un-Christlike in its spirit, purposes, and methods. 

4. In his sense of his relation to his own and to all times, and to 
all men. 

5. In his constant test of his life and teaching by the rule of ser- 
vice and usefulness. 

In these ways a modern imitation of Christ seems not only possible, 
but essential. Through a dozen years I have watched the effect of 
certain ideas upon young life—particularly student life—and am 
persuaded that the best description of it is in Whittier’s noble line: 
“We test our lives by thine.” 

I have purposely refrained from considering the New Testament 
teaching on the subject. I cannot refrain from the expression of the 
firm and glad conviction that the modern man seeking to imitate the 
Master will have the aid and presence of the Holy Spirit giving to his 
holy endeavors an effectiveness far beyond what belongs to them 
naturally. At this point the supernatural touches life in a most 
practical way. 

WILLIAM FRASER MCDowWELL. 


BisHOP OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
Chicago. 


The modern imitation of Jesus needs to be in the spirit, not in 
the flesh; in the principles of life, not in the forms of action. We 
need not figure out what Jesus would do in conditions in which we ~ 
cannot picture him; we must ourselves be capable of such conduct 
as best corresponds to the spirit and principles of which he is the 
great example and inspiration. That which in traditional language 
we call imitation is better called following, or loyalty, or likeness. 
It consists in the endeavor to live in his way. 

This sounds simple and commonplace enough, but the proposal 
is a most exacting one. Before we can thus imitate or follow Jesus, 

t See STALKER’S Imago Christi. 
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we must understand Jesus; the real Jesus must be known to us, and 
we must accept the realities that ruled him as the realities that rule 
us. God and men must be to us what they were to him. Life must 
mean to us what it meant to him. The decisive principles must be 
for us what they were for him, and we must be capable of acting upon 
them in his spirit. In whatever degree we may be able thus to make 
the spirit and significance of Jesus our own, this is the nature of the 
imitation that our time has need of. 

It may or may not be associated with profession of loyalty to Jesus. 
Profession goes but a very little way toward imitation, for profession 
does not determine how far the real Master is the Master whom we 
profess, or how far we make his true significance our own. We may 
be like him without professing him, just as we may profess him with- 
out resembling him. The modern need is that those who profess 
him should know him as he is and make his real character their own, 
and that among those who do not yet profess him the likeness of his 
life should be growing up. Likeness to Jesus, within his church 
or without it, is the imitation that the modern age requires. 

When likeness to Jesus appears, it will consist in all that makes 
character noble and renders life worthy. It will be adapted to all 
occasions in modern life, just as his character was adapted to all 
occasions in his own career. ‘The indwelling powers will be sufficient 
to transform us. If God is to us what he was to Jesus, we shall rise 
above the materialism of our time, into a life of genuine spiritual and 
religious quality. If both God and men are to us what they were to 
him, righteousness will be our law and impulse, human value will 
appeal to us with power, and we shall be against all that harms or 
wrongs mankind. If his ruling spirit of love is ours, our life will 
be self-forgetful, generous, brotherly, inspiring, helpful. The applica- 
tions of these principles of living will be as various as life itself. We 
shall not look mainly into his life to find them, but into ourown. We 
shall be like Jesus in the modern world, men of the twentieth century 
who are animated by the mind of Christ and make practical judg- 
ments in his manner—not copyists of Jesus, but men who bring his 

spirit to the activities of modern life. This is the simple, strenuous, 
glorious imitation of Jesus of which the modern age has need. 


WILLIAM CLARKE. 
COLGATE 


Hamilton, N. Y. 
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THE NEWLY DISCOVERED “SAYINGS OF JESUS.” 


By ClypDE W. VorTaw, 
The University of Chicago. 


SEVEN years ago (in 1897) Dr. Grenfell and Dr. Hunt, engaged 
in explorations in Egypt under the direction of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, dug up a papyrus page containing eight “Sayings of 
Jesus.” In February, 1903, they came upon another papyrus frag- 
ment of a somewhat similar character containing an additional five 
“Sayings of Jesus” preceded by an important introduction. Only 
now have we been furnished with an official reproduction of the 
newly discovered “Sayings” and a discussion of their significance. 

Six years intervened between the exhuming of these: two papyrus 
pieces. They might have been discovered in successive years had 
Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt returned the next season to Oxyrhynchus 
where the first piece was found, but instead they spent that period in 
excavations at another locality, the Fayfm. Oxyrhynchus is one 
hundred and twenty miles south of Cairo. It was one of the chief 
cities of ancient Egypt, and has proved the richest of all sites for 
papyri of the last pre-Christian and first Christian centuries. 

The introductory verse and five Sayings discovered in 1903, 
which should be called the “second series,’ are written on the back 
of a single papyrus fragment, the face of which contains a surveyor’s 
record. We have other indications also that in the early centuries 
writing material was comparatively scarce and expensive, so that 
papyrus rolls or pages containing material whose first value was 
passed were often written over on the same side, or turned and the 
back used for some other writing. Evidently in this case the papyrus 
of the surveyor’s record was at some subsequent time used for this 
other purpose of holding a collection of the Sayings of Jesus. The 
surveyor’s record, tested by palaographical evidence, was written 

om Reversing the notation of Messrs, Grenfell and Hunt, which is based on the 


arrangement of their book. It should be based on the order of discovery. The i series 
is therefore the Sayings found in 1897, the second series is the Sayings found in 1903. 
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THE OXYRHYNCHUS SAYINGS DISCOVERED IN 1897. 


The pictur@shows the verso side of the papyrus fragment, a leaf of a book, containing four of the Sayings, 
‘ the remaining four Sayings are upon the recto side. 
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‘about 250A. D. This copy of the Sayings of Jesus therefore belongs 
to the last half of the third century. The same date approximately 
was decided upon for the particular papyrus copy of the first series 
of Sayings. But the two series do not belong to the same document. 
The first series was contained in a papyrus book, the pages cut and 
bound at the back; while the second series was written not on pages, 
but upon a papyrus roll. 

The size of the collection of Sayings to which the second series 
belongs cannot be surely known, but it was probably a large collection. 
Surveyors’ records, of which this papyrus is a fragment, often reached 
a considerable or great length, and this fragment is from some such 
document. A similar decision was reached regarding the first series 
of Sayings, that they too belonged to a book of considerable size 
containing a large collection of Sayings. 

But at what time was the collection itself made to which these 
sayings belong? Early in the second century, all agree;? somewhere 
between 100 and 140 A. D. This brings its composition near to the 
time of the composition of the fourth gospel, and into the period when 
there was still a living tradition of gospel memorabilia. The gospel- 
making impulse and process of which our canonical gospels are the 
finest product had not yet died out; in fact, this collection, and the 
collection to which the first series of Oxyrhynchus Sayings belonged, 
may have been later and inferior products of this same great process. 

The papyrus fragment upon which the five latest discovered 
Sayings of Jesus were written has been cracked irregularly along the 
middle of the written page, so that the right half of each column of 
Sayings is gone, taking with it about one-half of the text of each line. 
The left half of the lines is well preserved, except at the bottom of 
the fragment where the fifth Saying stands; at this point the right 
side of the lines is also badly destroyed. The text is of a good, 
upright, informal uncial pattern, the letters of medium size, the 
words run together and with little punctuation. The appearance is 

2 Grenfell and Hunt say: “In our original edition of [the Sayings discovered in 
1897] we proposed 140 A. D. as the latest date to which the composition of the Sayings 
could be referred. This terminus ad quem has generally been accepted, even by Dr. 
Sanday, who is among the most conservative of our critics; and we should Propose 


140 A. D. for the terminus ad quem in reference to [the Sayings discovered in 1903] 
with greater confidence than we felt about [the others] in 1897.” (P. 27.) 
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TRANSCRIPTION OF THE TEXT OF THE NEW SAYINGS OF JESUS. 


similar to that of the earliest extant uncial Greek manuscripts of the 
Bible. Drs. Grenfell and Hunt are expert restorers of damaged texts. 
The problem of restoration here is a very large one, and at some points 
very difficult. The restoration of the several lines, while in many 
cases it is quite clear, is in other cases almost wholly conjectural, and 
different scholars will undoubtedly make different readings of the 
Sayings. 

In addition to this fine fragment just described, Drs. Grenfell and 
Hunt discovered at the same time some smaller fragments containing 
Sayings of Jesus from a different third-century papyrus. They too 
are clearly from some lost gospel, which was constructed less like 
those to which the first and second Oxyrhynchus series belonged and 
- more like the canonical gospels. The problem of these additional 
Sayings is quite similar to that of the others,.so that this third series 
will not be specifically treated here. 
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THE NEW SAYINGS OF JESUS. 


On a Papyrus Fragment Discovered in 1903 at Oxyrhynchus, Egypt, by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, 
Excavators for the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
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The Greek text of the three series of Sayings, as restored by 
Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, with their English translation, follows: 


THE SAYINGS FOUND IN 1897. 


The brackets in the Greek text indicate the portion restored by the editors, and the parentheses in 
the translation indicate the portions which are conjectural. 


... kai éxBareiv Td Kappos év TO 
Tov cov. 

. .. and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye. 

II. 

Aéye "Incots, éav ph vnotedante Tov ov TI 
Bacireiav tod Kai éav pi) caBBationte ovK 
Tov TaTépa. 

Jesus saith, Except ye fast to the world, ye shall in no wise find the 


kingdom of God; and except ye make the sabbath a real sabbath, ye shall 


not see the Father. 


Aéye "Inoois, péow tod Kdopou Kai év capkl 


avtois, ebpov mavras peOvovras Kal ovdéva ebpov év 
avrois, Kal mov Tois viois avOpwrrarv, 
tuprol TH xapdia od BrE[ rovew .. . 

Jesus saith, I stood in the midst of the world and in the flesh was I 
seen of them, and I found all men drunken, and none found I athirst 
among them, and my soul grieveth over the sons of men, because they 
are blind in their heart and see not. . . 

IV. 
... 
poverty. 
v. 

[ Aéy]e ["Inoots, dn lov dav dow [B ov«] Kal 
[6 e[ éorw povos, [r€ eyo per’ p jov 
Tov AMov Kaxei pe, oxicov TO EvAOV 

_ Jesus saith, Wherever there are (two), they are not without God, and 
wherever there is one alone, I say, I am with him. Raise the stone and 
there thou shalt find me; cleave the wood and there am I. 
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VI. 
Aéyet "Inaods, éotw Sextos rpoprrns ev ty matpids 
ovde datpos trovet Oeparreias eis yiv@oKovTas 
Jesus saith, A prophet is not acceptable in his own country, neither 
does a physician work cures upon them that know him. 
vil. ; 
Adyet "Inaods, modus dxpov [8 |pous Kal 
Jesus saith, a city built upon the top of a high hill and established can 


neither fall nor be hid. 
VIII. 


Aéyee “Inaots, axoves [e lis @tiov cov, To [dé Erepov 
|. 


Jesus saith, Thou hearest with one ear (but the other thou hast closed). 


NOTES. 


On the interpretation of these Sayings see especially GRENFELL AND Hunt, The 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part I, and AOTIA IHZOT: Sayings of Our Lord (London: 
Egypt Exploration Fund, 1897); Lock AND SANDAY, Two Lectures on the “‘ Sayings 
of Jesus” (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1897); SWETE, “ The Oxyrhynchus Fragment,” 
in Expository Times, September, 1897; HARNACK, Ueber die jiingst entdeckten Spriiche 
Jesu, translated in the Expositor, November and December, 1897; THEODOR 
ZAHN, “ Die jiingst gefundenen Ausspriiche Jesu,” in the Theol. Literaturblatt, Sep- 
tember 3 and 10, 1897; M. R. JaMEs, “‘ The New Sayings of Christ,” and J. RENDEL 
Harris, ‘‘ The Logia and the Gospels,” in Contemporary Review, August, September, 
1897; P. Batrrrot, “ Les Logia du Papyrus de Behnesa,” in Revue Biblique, October, 
1897; E. A. Assort, “ The Logia of Behnesa,” in the American Journal of Theology, 
January, 1898; reviews in the BIBLICAL WorRLD, August, 1897, pp. 151-55; October, 
1897, pp. 304-8. 

The meaning of the second Saying has been thoroughly discussed, and a strong 
majority of scholars uphold a metaphorical interpretation. The two parallel clauses 
must be treated alike, and each explained in the light of the other. To “fast to the 
world” means to rise above material, sensual, and transient things. The thought is 
akin to many of Jesus’ sayings: ‘Set your hearts on things that are above,” “ Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God.” To “make the sabbath a real sabbath” is to keep the 
day as a Christian, not as a Jew, should keep it (c/. Jesus’ frequent teaching about the 
idea and purpose of the sabbath). IGNATIUS, Magn., ix, says: ‘“ No longer sabbatizing, 
but living in accordance with the Lord’s Day.” It was customary among the 
Christians to spiritualize fasting and sabbath-keeping; cf. Justin, Dial. Trypho, 12 
and 15; CLEMENT of Alexandria, ‘Stromata, iii, 15. 

The fifth Saying is the most difficult to interpret, and many views are held. The 
first portion of the Saying has a general parallel in Matt. 18:20, and should furnish 
the clue to the interpretation of the second portion.. The thought then will be of the 
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constant presence of Christ everywhere with his disciples, even in their daily toil (so 
Harnack, Lock, and SANDAY). It is scarcely to be understood as an anticipation of 
the theory of the immanence of God in nature; or as an evidence of animistic con- 
ceptions. SwETE takes the language allegorically, ‘‘ Christ is with the disciple who is 
a builder of Christianity.”” Barnes also interprets allegorically, making the “‘ stone” 
refer to the sepulcher, and the “wood” to the cross, of Jesus. JAMES interprets, 
“you must make an effort if you wish to find me.” E. A. ABBoTT and SCHMIEDEL 
make the “ raising of stones” refer to children of Abraham, and “ cleaving the wood” 
refer to cutting down the barren tree of Pharisaic conventional law (cf. Matt. 3:10; 
Jer. 1:8-10). Bacon thinks of the ritual of sacrifice, “‘ Prepare an altar, pile up the 
stone, cleave the wood for fire, and I shall be there in your worship.” 


THE SAYINGS FOUND IN 1903. 
INTRODUCTION. 
rotor of of [.......... 008 o 
Sav | Kal Owpa xai elrev adbrois: ras | 
dv TOV Adywv TovT| wy Bavdrov | ob yevonTaL. 
These are the (wonderful) words which Jesus the living (Lord) spake 
....and Thomas, and he said unto (them), Every one that 
hearkens to these words shall never taste of death. 
I. 


[Aéyer “Inoois,| mavodcOw 6 Syl rav........ dv] 
Grav edpy Bap Bacirevoa Kali 
Baowrevoas avarra |\noerat. 

Jesus saith, Let not him who seeks cease until he finds, and 
when he finds he shall be astonished; astonished he shall reach the king- 
dom, and having reached the kingdom he shall rest. 


II. 

Aéye noobs, ...... tives] of EXxovres [eis 
Aelav év ovpa [v@ doTw; ........ | TA TWeTEwa TOD 
ovp| avod Kal tev Onpiwv 6) rHv yhv Ths Kal] 
of ixOves ris Oard[ cons obra of Edxov|tes duds, kal Bac| irela 
| évTos [Kal doris av éavTov| TadTnv 
éavtods [xal eidjoete viol] 
gore Tov watpos Tov T[..........] éavtois 

Jesus saith, (Ye ask, who are those) that draw us (to the kingdom, if) 
the kingdom is in heaven?........ the fowls of the air, and all beasts 
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that are under the earth or upon the earth, and the fishes of the sea, 
(these are they which draw) you, and the kingdom of heaven is within you; 
and whoever shall know himself shall find it. (Strive therefore) to know 
yourselves, and ye shall be aware that ye are the sons of the (almighty) 
Father: (and) ye shall know that ye are in (the city of God), and ye are 
(the city). : 


III. 


| Adyer arroxvnce avO|pwros....... 


jouw. 

Jesus saith, A man shall not hesitate...... to ask...:....Con- 
cerning his place (in the kingdom. Ye shall know) that many that are 
first shall be last and the last first, and (they shall have eternal life). 


IV. 

Aéye [wav wh Eumpoo |Oev tis cov Kai [7d 
kexpuppevov] amd cou ai co. ov ydp éo KpuT- 
tov od dave| pov cal of |. 

Jesus saith, Everything that is not before thy face and that which 
is hidden from thee shall be revealed to thee. For there is nothing 
hidden which shall not be made manifest, nor buried which shall not 
be raised. 


V. 


adbrov o[i adtod mas 
vnored| copev Kal TOS........ wai mas [......... 

His disciples question him and say, How shall we fast and how shall 
WO and what (commandment) shall we keep 
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NOTES. 


GRENFELL AND Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part IV (London: Egypt 
Exploration Fund, 1904); GRENFELL AND Hunt, New Sayings of Jesus, and Frag- 
ment of a Lost Gospel (New York: Oxford University Press, 1904). There has as 
yet been little opportunity for discussion of the new Sayings. Professor Swete, of 
Cambridge University, has an able article in the Expository Times for August, an 
anonymous writer gives a valuable discussion in the Church Quarterly Review for 
July, and Heinrici briefly reviews the editio princeps in Theol. Literaturzeitung, July 23, 
1904. 

The lacuna before xal Owy¢ is filled by Professor Lake with "Iovdg 7G, “ Judas also 
called Thomas,” as is frequently read in the Acts of Thomas. This restoration is 
accepted by Professor Swete, but Drs. Grenfell and Hunt venture no opinion. Dr. 
Bartlet would read, “the other disciples and Thomas.” It is possible also that the 
name of some other one of the apostles preceded Thomas’s in the text, such as Philip 
or Matthias. With the Saying of Jesus contained in the Introduction compare 
John 8:52. 

With the first Saying compare Matt. 6:33; 7:7; 11:28 f.; 13:44; 19:28. The 
same Saying, in the same form, is given by Clement of Alexandria in Stromata, v. 14, 96 
and in ii. 9, 45 is quoted as from the Gospel according to the Hebrews. The 
astonishment referred to is that of mingled awe, joy, and appreciation at apprehending 
the kingdom of God. 
~The restoration of the second Saying is uncertain. Compare Swete’s rendering: 
“ Jesus saith, who are they that draw you to the kingdom? The kingdom is in heaven; 
but they that are on earth and the birds of the heaven and every creature that is under 
the earth and in Hades and the fishes of the sea, these are they that draw you to it. 
And the kingdom of heaven is within you, and whosoever shall know himself shall 
find it; for if ye shall truly know yourselves, ye are the sons and daughters of the 
Father Almighty, and ye shall know yourselves to be in the city of God, and ye are 
the city.” On the drawing referred to compare John 6:44; 12:32. Grenfell and 
Hunt think the idea is that “the divine element in the world begins in the lower 
stages of animal creation, and rises to a higher stage in man, who has within him the 
kingdom of heaven” (see Clement of Alexandria, Stromata, v. 53). But Swete inter- 
prets: “The kingdom is in heaven, it is spiritual and invisible and belongs to 
another order; yet the visible creation, the common objects of outward life, rightly 
used and understood have the power of directing you to God and things above (cf. 
Rom. 1:20).” Similarly the writer in the Church Quarterly Review. 

The third Saying is also. uncertain. Compare here also Swete’s restoration: 
“Jesus saith, A man will not hesitate to inquire boldly about the seasons, prating of 
the place of glory. But ye shall hold your peace; for many that are first shall be 
last, and the last first, and few shall find it.” The Saying means to “ discourage 
undue confidence in reference to the final award.”” Compare Mark 10:31. 

With the fourth Saying compare Matthew 10:26 = Mark 4:22 = Luke 8:17; 
12:2. The thought is entirely parallel to that of the canonical gospels. There is no 
reference to the resurrection. 

The fifth Saying is so poorly preserved that its language can only be conjectured. 
The subject of the verse can be readily seen, and it is noticeable that we are told 
how the disciples questioned Jesus and he replied, quite in the manner of the canonical 
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gospels. Grenfell and Hunt do not attempt a complete restoration. Swete renders: 
“His disciples inquire of him and say, How are we to fast ? and how are we to pray? 
and how are we to give alms? and of such duties what are we to observe? Jesus 
saith, See that ye lose not your reward. Do nothing save the things that belong to 
the truth, for if ye do these, ye net know a hidden mystery. I say unto you, Blessed 
is the man who 


ADDITIONAL FRAGMENTS FOUND IN 1903. 


[. . mpwi ws dye |e ad’ dpas ws |pwt TH 
tpopy ti dal ynte unre] TH oT[ OAD ti évdd| on 
[wor |és [éore] trav [xpi va a|dEdver ovde 
v[ jer . [. Exove[es ri .... | wal dpeis; ris dv 
Aéyovew of wabntal abrod- wére hiv éudavis goer Kal 


[@are, eal rois| youevors ov |x av[e@Eate.... 


(Take no thought) from morning until even nor from evening until 
morning, either for your food what ye shall eat, or for your raiment what 
ye shall put on. Ye are far better than the lilies which grow but spin not. 
Having one garment, what do ye (lack) ? Who could add to your stature ? 
He himself will give you your garment. His disciples say unto him, When 
wilt thou be manifest to us, and when shall we see thee? He saith, When 
ye shall be stripped and not be ashamed 


He said, The key of knowledge a hid; ye entered not in yourselves, and 
to them that were entering in ye opened not. 


NOTES. 

With the first part of the Sayings compare Matt. 6:25, 27, 28, 31-33 = Luke 
12:22 f., 25, 27, 29-31. With the closing Saying compare Luke 11:52. Of special 
interest is the middle Saying, ‘‘ When wilt thou be manifest to us,” etc. With the 
question compare John 14:19 ff. The question and the answer are similar to those 
quoted by Clement of Alexandria from the Gospel according to the Egyptians, and by 
. the Second Epistle of Clement 12:2. The form found here in the papyrus fragment 
is briefest and simplest. Probably therefore it is an earlier form of the tradition; the 
two later forms of the Saying may or may not be dependent upon this one. It is 
altogether likely that the Saying is substantially authentic, referring to Gen. 3:7, and 
being akin to that in Luke 20:34-36. 


Four questions of primary interest arise: (1) What was the nature 
of the collection to which these Sayings belonged? (2) What were 
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the sources from which this collection was made? (3) To what 
extent are they authentic sayings of Jesus? (4) What new teachings 
of Jesus have we obtained in addition to those preserved in the 
canonical gospels ? 

1. We now have specific proof (the Sayings of 1897, and the 
Sayings of 1903) that there existed in the third century certain docu- 
ments consisting of Sayings of Jesus collected into groups of con- 
siderable size, each Saying introduced by the phrase “Jesus says.” 
Such collections were different from the canonical gospels in that 
they did not contain the narrative material of the public ministry, 
but grouped together the Sayings of Jesus without any statement of, 
or any regard to, their original historical setting. These two kinds 
of gospel—the first illustrated by our canonical gospels, the other by 
the two papyrus fragments—represent two different ways in which 
the memorabilia of Jesus’ ministry were used and preserved. In © 
fact, the earliest recorded attempt at gospel-writing was a collection 
of the Sayings of Jesus; the Aramaic Gospel of Matthew mentioned 
by Papias was of this character. It did not necessarily exclude all 
narrative material, but its purpose and its contents were directed to 
the preservation of Jesus’ words. We need not be surprised, there- 
fore, that this method of gospel-making continued in vogue, even 
though the gospel-making process at its best joined narrative material 
with the discourse material on a general chronological framework, 
as seen in our four canonical gospels. Certainly-that became the 
preferred style of gospel, and rightly it did; but gospels which were 
built on the other plan, of a collection of Sayings merely, still were 
useful, and by some were more appreciated. If our good fortune 
could proceed to the extent of recovering an entire copy of the one 
or two collections from which these fragments have come to us, we 
should be in possession of a sample of this other style of gospel, made 
up of Jesus’ Sayings quoted without any reference to the occasions 
which called them forth. And this would admirably supplement the 
full gospels which we have. It is quite within the possibilities that 
further excavations in Egypt will bring to light some such complete 
collection. If in such a matter the ardent hopes of many can be 
effective, the discovery will certainly be made. 

2. The parallel which has just been drawn between such gospel 
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collections of the Sayings of Jesus and the four canonical gospels 
indicates our conception of the sources from which these two collec- 
tions drew their material. These collections were not made directly 
from our canonical gospels, although more than one-half of the material 
contained in the two fragments of Sayings before us is more or less 
completely paralleled in the canonical gospels. Nor were these 
Sayings, in those portions which have no canonical parallel, made 


up out of whole cloth to express the ideas or fit the needs of second- ° 


century Christians. They do not have any clear and direct bearing 
upon the controversies of the church. They seem to have been 
gathered originally from that broad stream of transmission of gospel 
memorabilia which flowed through the first century from the public 
ministry of Jesus. Out of this stream of oral and written tradition 
was gathered up, in successive stages,*the material which has been 
arranged and edited by the four New Testament evangelists. 

But these four evangelists were not the only persons who gathered 
from the stream of transmission smaller or larger amounts, less 
accurately or more accurately preserved, of the reports of what Jesus 
had said and done. Throughout the first century, and even in the 
early second century there was a living tradition of the life of Jesus, 
which, apart from our four gospels, continued to hand down and to 
circulate utterances of Jesus which had not been taken up into the 
well-known four gospels. These extra-canonical Sayings of Jesus, 
more briefly known as the Agrapha, are numerous and have been 
carefully studied. Not a few of them have satisfied the scientific 
tests, and are generally regarded as authentic Sayings of Jesus. 

The eight Sayings of the first Oxyrhynchus series, and the five 
Sayings of the second series, seem to belong to this same general 
class of authentic Sayings of Jesus transmitted with more or less 
accuracy by the same great stream of transmission and gathered 
together in the second century for the purpose of use and preserva- 
tion. The collections do not have the appearance of being private 
ones, made by some individual for his own individual use alone. 
Rather they were collections for public reading, and for general 
circulation. The copies were carefully and elegantly made. The 
collections certainly were known and used in Egypt; and it may be 
that not only these particular copies of the collections, but the col- 
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lections themselves, were made in Egypt. The time at which the 
collections were made was, as is generally agreed, not long after the 
year 100 A. D. In that case the collections circulated for one hun- 
dred and fifty or two hundred years, and were evidently highly 
valued. 

These collections seem to have been other works than those which 
are known to us by their titles, and in some measure by their contents. 
* Prolonged effort has been made by scholars to show that our frag- 
ments came from the Gospel according to the Egyptians, or the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, or both. It is true, a few of the Sayings 
in the two series are paralleled in a general way by Sayings contained 
in one or the other of those two famous second-century gospels. 
But after all, it seems more likely that these two collections were 
independent works, not extracts from any first-century or second- 
century gospels. They seem to have derived their material directly 
from the great stream of transmission, and therefore to be parallel 
to, rather than dependent upon, the other well-known gospels. 

The Introduction to the second series of Sayings seems to indicate 
that the collection of which these Sayings were a part was connected 
with the name of the apostle Thomas. The lacuna in the Introduc- 
tion makes the reading uncertain, but Professor Lake’s acute sug- 
gestion seems the best one—‘‘ Judas who was also Thomas,”’ so that 
the collection stands in the name of the one man. Professor Swete 
conjectures that the collection was divided up into sections, each 
section containing Sayings connected with the name of some apostle. 
Perhaps in this work all of the apostles were thus named in connection 
with a group of Jesus’ Sayings. But it must be recognized that the 
Sayings contained in the second series, and which are said by the 
Introduction to have been spoken by Jesus to Thomas, do not show 
themselves particularly adapted or related to this apostle. That 
they are connected with his name seems to be a literary device rather 
than a bit of historical information. The same would be true if 
Professor Swete is correct in thinking that there were sections of the 
collection associated with the names of several apostles. Such a 
method of arranging Sayings would be literary. It was of course 
one of the commonest practices of the second century to connect 
gospel memorabilia with the name of some prominent first-century 
Christian, especially the apostles. 
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3. How far then, if at all, are these two series of Sayings to be 
regarded as conveying to us actual words of Jesus? We ought not 
to be prejudiced against finding authentic teachings of Jesus outside 
of the canonical books. Some such have already been established,’ 
and the authenticity of others is considered to be highly probable. 
So far as the external evidence of these Oxyrhynchus Sayings goes, 
there is no reason why we should reject them. More than one-half 
of their contents is duplicated in the canonical gospels; and the 
remaining portion, with which this material is closely assqciated in 
our fragments, seems to be commended to our confidence by its com- 
pany. In other words, the probability is that these Sayings were 
derived from the great stream of transmission flowing through the 
first century and into the second century, and so may easily be in 
substance original sayings of Jesus. The external presumption is in 
favor of their authenticity. 

The only reason we could have, therefore, for adetting them would 
be that they contradict the known teaching, spirit, or point of view 
of Jesus. If they are in harmony with what we know of him, even 
though they go beyond all canonical utterances, or appear in a some- 
what different field from those, this would not be a sufficient ground 
for denying their authenticity. 

But one must not expect in collections of gospel memorabilia of 
secondary value—for the one or two collections of Sayings represented 
by the Oxyrhynchus fragments were certainly secondary in value to our 
canonical gospels—that the Sayings of Jesus will have been preserved 
more accurately than in the canonical gospels themselves. On the 
contrary, we may expect that the gospel material of second-class 
collections will exhibit more modifications from the exact utterances 

of Jesus than obtains in first-class gospel productions. It is likely 
therefore that in many details these Sayings depart from the ipsissima 
verba of Jesus. This is true in some measure of the canonical Say- 
ings; in larger measure, no doubt, it is true of these Sayings. Never- 
theless, the best view we can get with regard to these Oxyrhynchus 


3See Ropes, art. “Agrapha” in Hastincs’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. V, who 
very conservatively admits ro to historical value, with 24 more that may have “a gen- 
uine kernel.” Rescu, in his Agrapha (1889), regards 75 of the extra-canonical say- 
ings as authentic. Westcott, in his Introduction to ag Study of the Gospels (1st ed., 
1860), counts 21 as substantially authentic. 
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Sayings is that they too go back to original utterances of Jesus; that, 
whatever may be the minor modifications produced by transmission, 
they convey the actual thought of Jesus, that in large part they 
reproduce in Greek with considerable faithfulness some of the things 
which Jesus spoke in Aramaic.* 

4. Finally, what have we from Jesus in these Sayings which is 
new, which the canonical gospels do not contain? The answer is: 
Not. very much. Certainly there is nothing sensational in the dis- 
covery, nothing which transforms our view of Jesus or our inter- 
pretation of his teaching. The New Testament accounts are so full 
and accurate as to exclude the likelihood, or even the possibility, of 
any discoveries which would overturn our fundamental conceptions 
of Jesus and the gospel. Nor does the new element make any differ- 
ence “practically,” 7. e., the mass of people will not be helped by 
learning about it. There are no great principles of Christianity now 


4 The conclusion of Drs. Grenfell and Hunt as to the historical value of the two 
series of Sayings is that they are “fragments of an early collection of our Lord’s Say- 
ings in a form which has been influenced to some extent by the thought and literature 
of the apostolic and post-apostolic ages, and which may well itself have influenced the © 
Gospel of Thomas and perhaps others of the heretical gospels, but which is ultimately 
connected in a large measure with a first-hand source other than that of any of the 
canonical gospels. If the view with regard to the Sayings which we have just 
indicated is on the right lines, the analogy of this collection has an obvious bearing on 
the question of the sources of the synoptic gospels, and the mystical and speculative 
’ element in the early records of Christ’s Sayings, which found its highest and most 
widely accepted expression in St. John’s gospel, may well have been much more gen- 
eral and less peculiarly Johannine than has hitherto been taken for granted” (pp. 
35, 36). 

Professor H. B. Swete, of Cambridge University, in an able article in the Exposi- 
tory Times for August, expresses a similar judgment: “I have not concealed my impres- 
sion that the new Sayings are substantially genuine . . . . [even though one were to 
admit] the presence of canonical] elements, there remains a large residuum which is at 
once new and after the manner of our Lord’s earlier teaching While it is pos- 
sible that certain of the Sayings were excerpted from non-canonical gospels, there is 
no convincing evidence that this was so; it is open to us to believe that the compiler 
was indebted wholly or chiefly to the floating traditions of the second century—tradi- 
tions based on the recollections of those who had heard the Lord, or who, like Papias, 
had made it their business to inquire from survivors of the first generation what the 
apostles and other disciples had said about him The Sayings must be judged 
severally, each on its own merits, without regard to the order in which they stand or 
their supposed connection with a particular apostle. So judged, they will be found, I 
venture to think, not wholly unworthy of the Supreme Teacher of mankind.” 
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for the first time disclosed, no new specific commands to govern the 
conduct of Christ’s followers. | 

Yet there is something gained. To obtain some of Jesus’ thoughts 
which we did not have before is to enlarge our possessions. The 
parallelism of some of the Sayings to those of the canonical gospe]s 
has been indicated, and the similarity of words and expressions is 
close and striking throughout. But the first and second Sayings 
contain new ideas; and the latter of the two is of great interest. The 
conception that nature itself, the animal life about us, speaks of God 
to those who will hear, and draws us toward him, is in harmony with 
Jesus’ teaching, but is nowhere in the gospels specifically stated. 
Also, the ideas that since the kingdom of heaven is within one, one 
has only to know himself in order to find it; and that by close self- 
study one will discover his filial relation to the Father, are supremely 
true and helpful. Particularly do they fit in with and assist the 
best scientific and theological thought of our time in support of the 
immanence of God and the sonship of men to him. 
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GOD’S EDUCATION OF MEN: PROVERBS 3:11,12. 


By PROFESSOR Ross G. MURISON, M.A., B.D., 
University College, Toronto, Canada. 


My son, neglect (slight) not the education of Yahweh, ~ 
Nor loathe his discipline. 
For whom Yahweh loves he disciplines (trains up) 
Even as a father his favorite son.t 
Septuagint: Tid, wh wadelas Kuplov, 
pndé éxddouv br’ abrod 
dv yap dyarg érdéyxe1, 
pacriyot vidv dv wapadéxerat. 
Hebrews 12:5, 6: Tlé pov, uh wacdelas Kuplov, 
unde éxdvou bm’ abrod 
bv yap dyarg Kipios radevec, 
pacrvyot wdvra dv wapadé xera. 
R. V. (Am.): My son, regard not lightly the chastening of the Lord, 
Nor faint when thou art reproved of him; 
For whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, 
And scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. 


In both verbs and nouns in vs. 11 there is climactic parallelism. 
The first verb means merely “to be indifferent to,” “to regard as of 
little importance,” “to neglect;” the second originated in the sound 
ate by vomiting, and is exactly translated by the Scotch word 

“scunner.” The mim "C72 is “education,” wadela, The piel 
of the verb is regularly employed to denote the training of youth 
(Deut. 8:5; Prov. 18:9), and in the book of Proverbs the noun gener- 


t Translation of the R. V. (Am.): “My son, despise not the chastening of 
Jehovah; neither be weary of his reproof: for whom Jehovah loveth he reproveth, 
even as a father the son in whom he delighteth.”” Prorrssor Toy, in the Interna- 
tional Critical Commentary on Proverbs, translates: “Reject not, my son, the instruc- 
tion of Yahweh, and spurn not his reproof, for whom he loves he reproves, and he 
afflicts him in whom he delights.” 
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ally refers to the education given in the school of wisdom. Like its 
Greek equivalent, the word may mean “chastening;” but it is cor- 
rective, not retributive, as for example in Isa. 53:5, “The chastise- 
ment of (i. e., leading to) our peace.”” The second noun may mean 
‘‘punishment,” either retributive or educative; or it may mean “‘dis- 
cipline’”’—education on its sterner and more repressive side. Neither 
word in this passage means “punishment;” both refer to education 
in general, and as applied to the individual they are the same as the 
Torah and Judgments of which the prophets spoke to the nation. 
It may, indeed, be that the growing technical limitations of the old 
prophetic words led the later writers to adopt other and less abstract 
terms when addressing the individual. Vs. 12 gives an argument 


for the observance of the injunction. It is a mark of God’s favor 


to be thus educated. 

This passage appears to be more ancient than the sone am 
one in Job 5:17, although the section of the book in which it occurs 
is the oldest part of Proverbs (with the probable exception of the 
poem in praise of a diligent woman). The verses have every appear- 
ance of antiquity. They have here no inseparable context, and seem 
to have formed a current proverbial saying, which, being in harmony 
with his teaching, the writer inserts; a popular saying would add 
weight to his discourse, as a verse of Scripture or a quotation from a 
church authority is employed to add weight to a sermon. 

The picture of God and his providence given in this passage is a 
very pleasing one, but by a strange perversion it has been sadly twisted 
in exegesis. As Job 13:15, one of the gloomiest verses in the Old 
Testament, was changed in the process of the ages into one of the most 
hopeful, so this, one of the brightest, has been converted into one of 
the saddest. It has been applied exclusively to the suffering in the 
world, and many sad, hopeless, oftentimes irritating, sermons have 
been preached from it. There is absolutely no reason for this limita- 
tion. It is the whole education of a youth to which God’s dealings 
with his people are likened. It is not even the training of a school, 
where there are no ties except those of master over student; it is the 
home, where the boy is educated in many things besides mere ‘“ book- 
learning,’ and where education is saturated with affection. A wise, 
loving father—and such the writer necessarily had in his mind—does 
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not make whipping the chief agent in training his son for his life’s 
work. ; 

It is true that human favoritism in the family (‘his favorite son,” 
vs. 12), a thing we are generally inclined to regard as a sign of weak- 
ness in a parent, is said to be paralleled by divine favoritism; but 
this idea of a special choice by God runs through the whole Bible, 
and is a part of the warp and woof of Semitic religion. The figure 
of a favorite son, however, is a suitable one for the time of the author. 
The law of primogeniture does not hold so strictly in the East as in 
the West, while religion developing into custom entailed certain 
family duties and privileges upon one member. It therefore became 
the father’s duty to select as his particular heir that one of his sons 
whom he regarded as best fitted to succeed him. This was the prac- 
tice of the kings of Egypt, Assyria, and Israel,? and shows what 
must have been the practice among, at least, the upper classes. It 
is therefore a noble teaching which this passage conveys. God 
labors with his people as a father does with the son who is to uphold 
the honor of the family. We have here a picture of the nearness of | 
God well suited to either the primitive conceptions, when God 
walked with man well pleased, or to modern theology, where the 
kindly attitude of God to man is more emphasized. It is certainly 
not the product of the later, hard post-exilic theology. 

But while the underlying conception may be old, the present 
form of the proverb which emphasizes more the repressive side of 
education cannot be pre-prophetic. A bedouin father does not, 
as a rule, deal severely with his sons, lest they take a dislike to him 
and after his death neglect the post-mortem sacrifices and prayers. 
No doubt the same was the practice among the early Hebrews and 
would persist long after the entrance into Canaan, where because 
of the new environment it would be accompanied with more disastrous 
results. But new conditions made education very different from 
the simple training of the nomad, and the new religion of the prophets 
changed the old ways and faiths; so that though none the less loving, 
education became much more severe and stern. It is from this later 
time that the present form of the passage comes. 

2 C}. David’s choice of Solomon, and Sennacherib’s choice of Esarhaddon. 


3 It is very strange that in so many families in the early period the sons were 
badly spoiled. This was the case in the families of Eli, Samuel, and David. 
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The efficacy of corporal punishment has been a dogma among 
educationists. ‘Spare the rod and spoil the child” has its parallel in 
a very ancient Egyptian proverb: “The ears of a boy are on his back.” 
In the ruins of Pompeii are some representations of youths being 
castigated in the interests of education. We expect, therefore, to 
find the sterner side of God’s educative plan emphasized; he too 
will use the birch upon his scholars when they will not learn. But 
it is a fatal mistake to regard this as the only meaning cf the passage, 
or even the only reference of the second noun. Boys sometimes 
come to “loathe” (vs. 11) their school or home, even though there 
be no corporal punishment; the continual round of discipline, the 
steady grind of study, weary a youth until he feels like running away. 
So in the school of God, men who have never received what is worthy 
of the name of chastisement often grow weary, and sometimes wish 
they could abandon the training and work. 

_ There was nothing that the Hebrew prophet and poet delighted 
more to do than to look back over the providence of Jehovah in the 
training of his nation, and it was the love, the patience, the help of 
God, more than the punishments, from which he drew lessons for 
present instruction, although the latter were not neglected. The 
writer in penning or quoting this passage transfers to the individual 
experience the old national ideas. The education is the Torah, 
everything whereby God made himself known to the people; and 
the discipline is the Mishpatim and the Huqgim which he gave for 
their guidance, and to keep them in the right path. The original 
application of this passage in Proverbs is not for a moment in doubt. 

When we turn to the Greek version of the Septuagint, we find 
ourselves in a completely changed atmosphere. The cheerfulness 
of the home has disappeared; we are enveloped in the heavy—one 
might almost say in this case, foggy—atmosphere of abstract phi- 
losophy, and confronted with the old, old problem of suffering and 
the reason for its being. 

The Alexandrian translators read aN) as a verb—a rendering 
linguistically. possible, but historically impossible, as the teaching 
implied by this reading is too late for Proverbs. Primitive peoples 
universally believe in the divine nemesis; affliction is a direct punish- 
ment for certain sins. This is the teaching of the friends of Job, 
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and in support of their accusations they quote this passage, putting 
a wrong interpretation upon it. This doctrine was the faith of the 
masses in the time of Christ (John 9:2), and is still held in a modified 
form by many Christians.* 

But the old explanations were now failing to satisfy thé thoughtful 
among both Greeks and Hebrews, and the question was being earnestly 
discussed. The book of Job is the Hebrew contribution to the 
solution of the problem. The Greek philosopher Sophocles taught 
very clearly that suffering was not punishment, but was for the pur- 
pose of training (7d0nua pwdOnua); suffering is education, was his 
explanation. And it is because they were influenced by this new 
doctrine that the translators of the Septuagint adopted the reading 
they did. The writer of the epistle to the Hebrews (12:5, 6) follows 
the Greek, but seeks to apply his Sophoclean philosophy by the aid 
of the original reference. 

We can thus trace four stages in the history of this saying: There 
is first the simple application of Proverbs—by his dealings with his 
people God is training them just as a father educates his heir. In 
all the other stages the reference is limited to suffering. In Job, 
Eliphaz employs it to enforce his theory that suffering is punishment. 
The Greek translation uses it in support of the new dogma that 
suffering is education. Finally, in Hebrews the purely theoretic 
teaching of the Septuagint is combined with the practical teaching 
of the original, with, however, more emphasis upon the abstract than 
upon the practical. 


4 Of the still more ancient explanation of affliction by the divine envy (¢66vos), 
which is seen in the Adapu myth, and which had a revival among the Greeks after the 
fall of the Persian power, there are few traces in the Old Testament. 


. 
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COMPARATIVE TRANSLATION: ISAIAH 26:3. 
A STUDY IN MODERNIZING THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


—Ginsburg, Hebrew Bible, 1894. 


['Avoiare midas, civeAOérw Aads Kai 
Kupie, rod aidvos, 6 Oeds 6 péyas aiwwos, ds 
KaTHyayes TOs év |* 

—Swete, The Old Testament in Greek, 1894. 


Vetus error abiit: servabis pacem: pacem, quia in te speravimus. 
—Tischendorf's Edition of the Vulgate, 1873. 


Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is meyet on thee: 
because he trusteth in thee. 
—Authorized Version, I61T. 
—Revised Version (British Edition), 1885. 
—Revised Version (American Standard Edition), Igor. 


Firm is the hope: peace, peace wilt thou confirm! because men trust 
in thee. 
—Ewald, Commentary on the Prophets of the Old Testament (Eng. trans.), 1881. 


A firmly-grounded heart thou wilt keep in peace, peace, because he 
trusts in thee. 


—Orelli, The Prophecies of Isaiah (Eng. trans.), 1889. 


A firmly settled mind thou keepest in peace, peace; for on thee rests his 
confidence. 
—Delitzsch, ae on Isaiah (4th ed.; Eng. trans.), 1890. 


A steadfast disposition thou questa‘ in constant peace, for it is trustful 
towards thee. 

— Skinner, The Book of the Prophet Isaiah, chaps. 1-29 (Cambridge Bible), 1896. 

t Translation: “Open the gates, let that people enter which has observed right- 
eousness and truth (=faith), which has held fast to truth (=faith) and has preserved 
peace [with God]. For upon thy hope they have hoped, O Lord, forever, thou great 
and eternal God, who dost humble the proud by bringing them low.” 
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The man of steadfast mind thou keepest in welfare, for in thee is his 


trust. 
—Cheyne, The Book of the Prophet Isaiah (Polychrome Bible), 1898. 


[Then will we praise Jehovah because he has given us an impregnable 
city, protected by his divine might, as our abode. Its gates shall be opened 
or his upright, redeemed people.] Therein will he preserve in: safety 
everyone who steadfastly trusts in him. Therefore let not your faith in 


h m waver. 
- —Sanders and Kent, Messages of the Later Prophets, 1899. 


The m nd that is supported upon a firm confidence in God, God keeps 
in undisturked peace, free ‘rom all anxious questionings or fears and in 


the en’oyment of the blessings of God. 
—BIBLICAL WORLD. 


THE BASIS FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF A SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


By MIss FREDERICA BEARD, 
Oak Park, Ill. 


WirTH the new demands for better training and teaching in the Sunday 
school, and a desire to cast away courses of study that do not fulfil these, 
the necessity is upon us for most careful and intelligent planning of the : 
curriculum. In the selection of subject-matter one question must be asked 
and answered, viz.: Will it meet the needs of the child ? al 

The present ignorance of the Bible leads to the temptation to work out : 
a curriculum on a literary rather than a psychological basis. But a knowl- 
edge of the Bible, important as it is, must be a secondary consideration, 
for it is but a means to an end, and that end the development of Christian 
character. Therefore the child himself—what he is at this period or at that, 
and what in a real vital sense will be nourishment to his growing spirit— 
must be the determining factor in a choice of subjects. It must also be 
remembered that if food is to be nourishing, there must be response on 
the part of the recipient. How are we to get a voluntary response? By 
touching the interest of the pupil. A consideration therefore of the natural 
interests of childhood is also necessary. 

Before deciding on a curriculum, then, it is necessary to study the con- - 
ditions and tendencies of childhood at distinct periods of development. 
The second work is to note the corresponding needs. Then upon these 
hypotheses plan a curriculum that shall be adaptable under variation to 
the particular conditions of any particular group. To assist in this result 
the following tabulated summary has been prepared, with notes, explana- 
tions, and illustrations.. The periods are indicated. by age and public- 


school grade. 
PERIOD I. ' 
Four to seven years. Kindergarten and first grade. a 
CHARACTERISTICS AND CONDITIONS OF CORRESPONDING NEEDS OF - | 
CHILDHOOD. CHILDHOOD. 
Period of greatest physical activity. The exercise of activities by the use of a 
things. 

Period of instincts. Guidance of some instincts in prefer- 


ence to others. 
t Acknowledgment is made of the use of the psychological studies of Dewey, 
BARNES, ForBusH, and others. 
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Sense impressions most permanent; An appeal to the eye as well as the 


objective interest strong. ear. $ 
Objective imagination. An appeal to the imagination by pre- 
senting simple mental images in story 
form. 
Investigation: ‘What is it ?” Opportunities for investigation of 
nature. 
Interest in personification, in repre- Simple moral truth taught through 
sentation. personality. : 
Interest in stories of action, in simple Positive forms of truth. 
wholes. 
Play or occupation period. Ideals of family life. Illustrations of 
God as a Father. 
Interest in immediate. environment; Fundamental virtues awakened: 
interest in nature—animals, “mother Gratitude, reverence, obedience, by 
earth” and her products. contact with nature and its wonders. 


The period of greatest physical activity—The younger the child is, the 
nearer he is to the animal. The constant activity of the young child needs 
no argument; the necessity and value of this natural condition is sometimes 
forgotten, and is certainly not met in relation to spiritual training. Physi- _ 
cal activity may be utilized for a development higher than the physical ° 
itself. 

The period of instincts.—A little child has been called a bundle of 
. instincts. The power to reason and choose is very small. “Instincts exist 
miscellaneously, or as instincts pure and simple only, before habit is formed. 
A habit, once grafted on an instinctive tendency, restricts the range of the 
tendency itself and keeps us from reacting on any but the habitual object, 
although other objects might just as well have been chosen, had they been 
the first comers.”” The importance of guidance when instinct is strong is 
thus clearly shown. In certain animals the instinct of attachment to, or 
fear of, man may be aroused according to man’s effort. 

Sense-impressions most permanent; objective interest strong.— ‘The 
senses are the avenue to the mind.” These develop before other mental 
powers. The sense of sight should be appealed to more than the sense of 
hearing at this age. Things ought to have a larger place than words. 

Investigation of objects—That tendency often considered destructive 
may be so met that by means of it the wonders and beauties of nature may 
be revealed and virtues developed that are often left uncultivated. The 
God-given investigating tendency degrades into destructiveness for lack 
of legitimate opportunities for use. It may prove an open door by which 
to reach the soul. . 
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Objective imagination.—In this is often shown a poetic and spiritualiz- 
ing element. The child is full of faith and the unreal becomes real and 
the inanimate object is clothed with life. Spirit rather than form attracts, 
what a person or thing can do rather than what he or it looks like; thus the 
moon is the beautiful “‘lady;” the sunbeam “‘the birdie on the wall;” the 
wood-nymphs are “‘really in the forest;” the bundle of rags is the “dear 
dolly,” and the walking-stick ‘“‘the horse on which to ride.” (The word 
spiritual is not used here in its highest sense, but in relation to life and in 
opposition to mere material interest. For, as Professor Barnes says, ‘‘ When 
the child portrays Deity and the angels they appear as men. A little child 
thinks of spirits only when he has anthropomorphized them.”) Numberless 
instances prove the imaginary power on the one hand, and the interest in 
personification and representation on the other. That which has action, 
or that into which action can be put, satisfies. Thus no stories have so great 
an interest as those in which there is action. This action must be shown 
in a simple direct whole to be appreciated. 

Interest in immediate environment.—At six or seven years of age the 
child’s world is his home and that which closely relates to it. His ideals, 
so far as he has any, center in father and mother, or those with whom he 
comes in daily contact. He dwells in the present, with little time or his- 
toric sense. Dr. Dewey has called this period the play or occupation 
period because the child plays for the sake of playing. He has no definite 
purpose in view. He is busy in doing, with little care for result. We 
therefore need to lead him to truth through that which is near him; to give 
him ideals through nature, family life, and all we can make use of from his 
present experience, leading him naturally from that to a larger experience. 
“To detect the moment of the instinctive readiness for the subject is the 
first duty of every educator,” says Professor James. 


PERIOD II. 

Seven to ten years. Second, third, and fourth grades. 
CHARACTERISTICS AND CONDITIONS. CORRESPONDING NEEDS. 
Period of self-directed physical ac- 

tivity. 
Constructive imagination (plans too Sympathy and encouragement to- 
big for realization). ward construction equal to ability. 
Beginning of scientific interest; at- Opportunity for collections of educa- 


tempt at classification; collectinginterest. tional value. 
Material rather than spiritual; bar- 
baric tendencies. 
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Self-preservation the leading motive. 
Symbolic period (signs); things and Verbal memory drill. 
words. Power to memorize strong. 


’ Habit-forming period. Cultivation of good habits. Recog- 
nition of authority: law vested in a 
person. 

Raising of a standard. Conscience- 
building. 
Interest in wonder element through Realistic stories of wonder, having 
realistic channels. ; vivid description and dramatic power. 
Descriptive period. 


Period of self-directed physical activity.—The activity of the earlier time 
- is largely aimless, with no special direction. Now there is increasingly a 
power of direction with some purpose in view—e. g., the younger child runs, 
the older one runs a race.. 


Constructive imagination.—At this time the boy plans and never carries 
out; even gathers material that is never used. - His scheme of today sud- 
denly disappears and a new one takes its place tomorrow. If, without 
ridiculing the too large attempts, we encourage effort suited to the capacity, 


the boy will be strengthened. 


A beginning of scientific interest may be noted in two ways: a collecting 
of all sorts of things useful and useless, and more often the latter unless 
there be some sympathetic suggestion and guidance; and a constant ques- 
tioning as to “‘how” as well as ‘‘what.”? The child is now decidedly mate- 
rialistic and a “‘young savage” in many of his interests and actions. He 
has little care for the proprieties and refinements of life; the rough and 
ready element with even a fierce characteristic shows itself. The cave 
and the tent satisfy him, with the occupations of the huntsman and the 
swordsman. The instinct of self-preservation causes him to appear selfish 
in many instances. ‘‘ During this period [7. e., eight to twelve years] the 
child is influenced by his impulsiveness, lack of persistence, impatience of 
restraint, carelessness of person, indifference toward property, lack of 
sympathy with society and its movements, etc. In a word, he stands out 
like an outcrop of an older formation, pointing the genetic psychologist 
back to the probable origin of the migrating instinct.’”” The child’s great 
interest (in the earlier part of this period) in his ‘‘reader,” in the making of 
numerical signs, etc., explains this as the symbolic period (using the word 
solely in relation to signs). An interest in repetition shows itself, and with 
it a power to memorize with more ease and permanency than at any other 
time. 
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It is above all the habit-forming period when instincts change into 
habits, as was pointed out above. The regular fulfilment of a few things 
rather than a desultory doing of many will lead to habitual exercise in cer- 
tain directions in later years when personal authority should be withdrawn. 
Law needs first to be recognized through a personal embodiment of it, and 
gradually will be realized apart from individual control. As Professor 
Barnes says, ‘‘ From six or seven to from ten to twelve—the period of law- 
‘ignoring; of little regard or appreciation for general laws and regulations; 


of arbitrary and severe reactions against the misdoings of others, of revenge- 


punishment, and atonement by suffering; of obedience to personal authority, 
not to rule or law. From ten or twelve to about sixteen—the period of 
law-recognition. (personal authority is replaced by obedience to rule and 
law) ; of self-knowledge in feelings, of moderation in punishment.” 


The primary need in connection with moral habits is to establish and 
by degrees to raise a standard. This may be done by showing the conse- 


quences of good and evil—the positive in contrast to the negative—in 
obedience and disobedience, reverence and disrespect, rights of ownership, 
and stealing, truth and lying. The child’s standard is of necessity a nar- 
rower one than that of the adult, for a standard involves choice, and depends 


on judgment based on comparison through experience. Pictures of human 
life in relation to God will show the inevitable consequences of right on the 
one side, wrong on the other. And thus a keen conscience may be awakened 
in the soul of the boy. He will respond to the story of realistic wonder, with 
a material environment, and full of dramatic power, while he cares little for 


the fairy-like quality, interesting to his little brother. 


PERIOD III. 
Ten to thirteen years. Fifth, sixth, aud seventh grades. 

CHARACTERISTICS AND CONDITIONS. CORRESPONDING NEEDS. 

Assertion of self; era of will-training. Strengthening of will by choice. 

Fighting tendency. Courage, gentlemanliness. Drill and 

drudgery. 

Interest in adventure; interest in Opportunity for choice of standards. 
heroes. 

Constructive imagination (more ex- Respect for work and worker. 
act planning and more definite fulfil- 
ment). 

Community spirit interpreted by Co-operative service. 
“gang interest.” 

The third period manifests itself very decidedly as a natural result of 

the earlier, and as a beginning in certain directions of the marked changes 
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of the fourth. There is an assertion of self that shows itself frequently 
in a rebellious spirit. In the training of the will there must be ebullitions. 
A freedom of choice, with the actual suffering of consequences, will help 
establish a standard of action. The fighting tendency is not always in 
the interest of self-preservation, but from motives of justice and altruism 
in an embryonic stage. Courage and gentlemanliness, respect for one’s 
self and others, are often the result of this fighting tendency. Actual par- 
ticipation in manual labor will absorb energy that may run to waste in 
fighting. The interest in heroes and the ‘“‘gang interest” give pointers for 
the kind of plans to be made for children of this age. Again Professor 
Barnes says, “‘From seven or eight to about twelve or thirteen—the period 
of striking biographies and events. The biographies should be chosen 
from the personal, military and cultural aspects of history, and scarcely 
at all from the political or intellectual life. From fourteen up to college 
—the period of interest in the statesmen, thinkers, poets, as successors to 
the explorers and fighters of the earlier period.’ 

The above might seem to apply chiefly to boys, but in lesser degree 
or in somewhat different form the same characteristics may be found in 
girls. However, sex distinctions are now to be noted as not at all in the 
two earlier periods, and a separate religious work in certain respects will ° 
be needed for boys and girls as they go on. 

Much has been written elsewhere on the fourth or adolescent period, 
and considering what has been noted here of earlier conditions and needs, 
together with contrasted points of the later time, the following table may 
be suggestive without further notation. 


PERIOD IV. 
Thirteen to sixteen years. Eighth and high-school grades. 
CHARACTERISTICS AND CONDITIONS. CORRESPONDING NEEDS. 
Adolescent period; physical, mental, 
and moral unrest. 
Beginning of critical spirit:. “Why ?” Opportunity to search for conclu- 


sions. 

Social spirit; interest in opposite sex; Definite service for others. 

altruism. 

Judgments; day-dreams; ideals. Decisions; visions that may be made 
actual. The ideal life: Jesus Christ. 

Development in artistic interest. Encouragement in the expression of 
artistic ideas. 

Historic interest (continuity and re- A study inherently related, rather 


lationship of people and things). than isolated and fragmentary. 
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By studying the needs of each period we shall not only find a guide for 
selecting certain parts of the Bible for use at each period, but also a guide 
as to ways of using these. A child must have something to do, must learn 
by doing. Shall this something be anything? What work is best suited 
to the child and the subject? Shall we ask the boy of twelve or fourteen 
years to illustrate a story in Sunday school as we have asked his brother 
of eight ? Shall we use maps with the child of eight when he knows nothing 
of that kind of geography in his day school? Shall we use the same 
pictures at five years and at ten years of age? Will a really beautiful 
picture appeal to a boy of ten? What use, for example, shall we make 
of the collecting instinct? As Dr. Forbush says, “‘One may entirely lose 
power with a boy by being too quick or too slow for him.” 


JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
—Tittan. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE PROPHETIC ELEMENT 


IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


VI. THE PRODUCT OF PROPHECY AND PROPHETISM IN THE NORTHERN 


1 Kings 11: 29 ff.; 


12:1-20; 12:15. 


2 Sam, 19: 11-15, 
40-43 ; 20: 1-22. 


KINGDOM. 


§77. The Prophetic Revolt in 933 B. C.—After an 
examination of 1 Kings 12:1-20 and 1 Kings 11:26-31,? 
consider— 

1. The importance of the part played in this revolt by 
Ahijah, together with (1) the significance of the fact that 
Ahijah came from Shiloh; (2) the explanation of the revolt 
presented by the writer himself; (3) to what extent it was, 
perhaps, a contest between the new civilization of Solomon’s 
times and the narrower spirit of the past. , 

2. The influence which may have been exerted by such 
special factors as (1) the democratic spirit in general; (2) 
the objection to a non-elective or hereditary monarchy; 
(3) jealousy of the dominance of Judah and of the favor 
shown her by Solomon, e. g., in excusing her from the obli- 
gation of providing for the king’s table; (4) antagonism 
(in anticipation of Josiah’s reformation in 621 B. C.) to the 
temple-worship emphasized in Jerusalem in opposition to 
the more liberal and popular system of local sanctuaries; 
(5) oppressive taxation; (6) the old cleavage between the 
north and south occasioned in part by the later entrance of 
the southern clans into Canaan and the marked difference 
in the character of the two regions as illustrated, e. g., by 
the schism after the death of Saul, and by the conduct of 
Judah and Israel after the defeat and death of Absalom. 

3. The definite statements attributing the revolt to the 


t The order of the narrative of Jeroboam’s movements varies greatly in the Septua- 
gint from that found in the Hebrew Bible. The two narratives should be carefully 
compared and estimated. See, e. g., BURNEY, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books 
of Kings, pp. 163-69;.SKINNER, Kings (“‘New-Century Bible”), pp. 443-46. 
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influence of the prophets, together with (1) the actual result of 
the revolt in so far as it affected prophecy; (2) the contrast 
be'ween the situation in northern Israel and in Judah, so 
‘far as it concerned prophecy. 

4. The indorsement of the act by a later writer, and 
his expansion of the explanation, together with (1) the 
further indication of the prophetic attitude through She- 
maiah; (2) the different attitude held by Hosea; (3) the 
attitude toward Jeroboam of still later prophetism, as seen 
in the story of the prophet from Judah and in the story of 
Ahijah. 

5. What is to be said to the claims, (1) that Jeroboam’s 
practice in establishing local sanctuaries was merely the 


continuation of the national practice; (2) that the use of 


material emblems to represent Jehovah was nothing new 
or strange, the command against such representation being 
something still in the future; and (3) that the wholesale con- 
demnation by the writer in Kings represents the opinion of a 
later generation, and not even that of the best contemporary 
thought. 


See: WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena to the History of Israel, pp. 
457 f.; WADE, Old Testament History, pp. 312-23; Kent, A History 
of the Hebrew People, Vol. II, pp. 16-25; KUENEN, The Religion of 
Israel, Vol. I, pp. 198 f.; MONTEFIORE, The Religion of the Ancient 
Hebrews, pp. 83-86; Scnuttz, Old Testament Theology, Vol. I, pp. 
155-58; CHEYNE, art. “Jeroboam,” Encyclopedia Biblica; WHITE, 
art. “Ahijah,” Hastincs’s Dictionary of the Bible; J. C. Topp, 
Politics and Religion in Ancient Israel, pp. 90-99; H. P. SmitH, Old 
Testament History, pp. 177-80; CORNILL, History of the People of 
Israel, pp. 93-96; K1tTEL, History of the Hebrews, Vol. Il, pp. 241-46; 
RENAN, History of the People of Israel, Vol. II, pp. 149-54; C. F. 
Kent, Wor LD, Vol. IV, pp. 38-48; G. A. art 
“Jeroboam,” Hastincs’s Dictionary of the Bible; GuTHE, art, 
“Israel,” Encyclopedia Biblica, col. 2238. 

SmEND, Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religionsgeschichte, p. 92; 
WINCKLER, Alitestamentliche Untersuchungen, pp. 1-15; GUTHE, 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel, pp. 129-32; STADE, Geschichte des 
Volkes Israel, Vol. 1, pp. 344-49. 

Also the commentaries on Kings by SKINNER, BURNEY, FARRAR, 
and BENZINGER. 


§ 78. The Prophetic Work of Elijah must be gathered: 


from traditions concerning it, in the absence of any writings 
from the prophet himself. 
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1 Kings 11: 32-39. 
12 :22-24. 


Hos, 8:4; 13:11. 


1 Kings, chap. 
13; 14: 1-19. 
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1 Kings 17: 1a. 


12-24. 
18: 1-17. 
18:18, 


18: 19-41. 
18: 42—19: 4. 


19: 5-18. 
19: 19-21. 


18:4, 19; cf. 22:6. 


ar: 1-16, 
21:17, 18, 20. 
2 Kings 9: 25, 26. 


2 Kings, chap. 1. 
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1. Make a study of 1 Kings, chaps. 17-19, (1) noting 
the circumstances of Elijah’s first appearance; the miracu- 
lous preservation of his life; his meeting with Ahab; the con- 
test between the prophet and the king; Elijah’s challenge to 
the Baal prophets and its outcome; the storm and the 
prophet’s flight; his journey to Horeb and his vision; his 
commission to Elisha; and (2) consider (a) the real point at 
issue between Ahab and Elijah, viz., Baalistic corruption of 
Jehovah-worship; (b) Ahab’s situation and point of view; 
(c) the significance of the presence of so many Jehovah 
prophets and of so many Baal prophets; (d) the réle of 
Jezebel; (e) what was involved in Baalism as Elijah saw it; 
(f) the victory or failure of Elijah’s contest; (g) the lesson 
of the vision at Horeb, viz., the presence of Jehovah in the 
sound of gentle stillness; (h) Elijah’s accomplishment of the 
commission received at Horeb. 

2. Examine 1 Kings, chap. 21, the story of Naboth’s 
vineyard, (1) noting the account of the seizure of the vine- 
yard; the prophet’s message and prediction; the fulfilment 
in connection with Jehu; and (2) consider (@) Ahab’s char- ° 
acter as revealed by this incident; (b) the issue here between 
Elijah and Ahab, viz., righteousness in government; (c) its 
later interpretation by Jehu. 

3. Formulate, in the light of what has already been done, 
a statement covering the following points: (1) Ahab’s 
political policy; (2) the danger which was involved in it to 
the Jehovah religion; (3) evidence against the supposition 
that Ahab really desired to substitute the Baal religion for 
that of Jehovah; (4) how far was it a political as well as a 
religious crisis ? (5) did Elijah distinguish sharply between 
Baal and Jehovah ? (6) what was Elijah’s idea, in contrast 
with that of other prophets of his time, as to Jehovah’s 
relation to Israel? (7) the conception of Jehovah which 
especially appealed to Elijah; (8) the ethical idea involved 
in his stand for righteous administration of the royal office; 
(9) the connection between this idea and his conception of 
Jehovah. 

4. Examine later allusions to Elijah and his work, not- 
ing (1) the story of his translation; (2) the expectation of 
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his return, as expressed in the Old Testament, and in the New Matt 
Testament, in connection with John the Baptist; (3) the Ma 
estimate of him entertained in the days of the son of Sirach; Baclus. wisi ft 
(4) other references in the New Testament, representing 
him as appearing with Moses at the transfiguration of Jesus; ni. 
(5) his place in Jewish tradition, as the expected guest at Luke 9:30. 
every Passover; (6) his place in Greek tradition, in connec- 
tion with mountain-lore; (7) his place in Mohammedan 
tradition, as el-Hadir,? the possessor of eternal youth and 
the champion of the rights of men. 

5. Consider, still further, (1) the position of Elijah as a 
protester (cf. the Rechabites) against the amenities of civili- 
zation, and a perpetuator of the old ideals of the nomadic 
life; (2) his attitude, in so far as it may be discovered, toward 
ritual, and toward the law as it is given, for example, in 
Deuteronomy; (3) his attitude toward idolatry; (4) was he 
a monotheist, or rather a henotheist ? (5) in what particular 
point lay his great moral power ? (6) for what, in brief, does 
he stand in the progress of religious life and thought ? 


See T. K. CHEynE, The Hallowing of Criticism (1888); IDEM? 
art. “Prophetic Literature,” Encyclopedia Biblica, cols. 3859-63; 
CorniLL, Prophets of Israel, pp. 29-36; W. R. SmitH, The Prophets of 
Israel (2d ed.), pp. 76-89; MONTEFIORE, The Religion of the Ancient 
Hebrews, pp. 91-94; A. B. Davipson, Old Testament Prophecy, pp. 
62-71; KittEeL, History of the Hebrews, Vol. II, pp. 262-70; Mc- 
Curvy, History, Prophecy and the Monuments, Vol. I, pp. 257-59; 
H. P. Smiru, Old Testament History, pp. 187-94; J. STRACHAN, art> 
“Elijah,” Hastincs’s Dictionary of the Bible; WELLHAUSEN, Prole- 
gomena to the History of Israel, 286-93; W. E. Appts, art. “Elijah,” 
Encyclopedia Biblica; RENAN, History of the People of Israel, Vol. 
II, pp. 229-42; Kent, A History of the Hebrew People, Vol. Il, pp. 
46-54; J. C. Topp, Politics and Religion in Ancient Israel, pp. 195- 
97; WADE, Old Testament History, pp. 335-39; MCFADYEN, The 
Messages of the Prophetic and Priestly Historians, pp. 198-204; 
KUENEN, Religion of Israel, Vol. I, pp. 355-57; ROBERTSON, Early 
Religion of Israel (see Index); ScHuttz, Old Testament Theology, 
Vol. I, pp. 241 f., 297; MILLIGAN, Elijah (“Men of the Bible” series). 

GUNKEL, Preussische Jahrbiicher, 1898, pp. 18-51; SMEND, 
Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religionsgeschichte, pp. 152-58; 
Maysaum, Die Entwickelung des israelitischen Prophetenthums, 
pp. 60-76; Marti, Geschichte der israelitischen Religion, pp. 82-87, 
256; GuTHE, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, pp. 175-79; STADE, 


2 WEILAND, Legenden, p. 177. 
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2:23, 24; 
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4:13-17; 
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4:38-41; 
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Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Vol. I, pp. 539-47; MEINHOLD, Studien 
zur israelitischen Religionsgeschichte, Band I, ‘Der heilige Rest,” 
. 2-32. 
- Also the commentaries on Kings by SKINNER, BENZINGER, 
KITTEL, FARRAR, AND BURNEY. 

§79. The Prophetic Work of Elisha is in striking con- 
trast with that of Elijah. It partakes of the wonder-element 
to even a greater extent. Like the story of Elijah, it is con- 
tained in narratives coming from different periods. 

1. Make a study of Elisha’s introduction to the prophetic 
office, (1) noting his call; his home and social standing; the 
question he asks, with Elijah’s answer, his presence with 
Elijah in the latter’s series of farewell visits to the prophetic 
societies; his investiture in office; his request for a double 
portion of Elijah’s spirit; his separation from Elijah; and 
(2) consider (a) the significance of the fact that Elijah’s 
work was to be completed by one who by birth and posi- 
tion occupied so different a social place; (b) the meaning 
of the symbolical action of the mantle; (c) the force of the 
request for a double portion; (d) the controlling motive 
which lies back of the story of the separation by the whirl- 
wind. 

2. Study the miracles ascribed to Elisha: 

a) The dividing of the Jordan with Elijah’s mantle; 

b) The sweetening of the waters; 

c) The cursing of the children; 

d) The providing of the armies of Jehoram with 

water; 

e) The increase of the widow’s cruse of oil; 

{) The birth of a son to the Shunammite; 

g) The raising of the Shunammite’s son; 

h) The healing of the pottage; 

i) The multiplication of the loaves and grain; 

j) The healing of Naaman’s leprosy; 

k) The smiting of Gehazi with leprosy; 

1) The making of the axe-head to float; 

m) The smiting of the Syrian host with blindness; 

n) The rising of a corpse on touching his bones; 
and (2) consider (a) the extreme cruelty of one or two, and 
the extreme beneficence of the great majority; (0) their 
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close association with the work of the prophetic societies 
(see § 7); (c) the fact that they represent Elisha as a kind of 
wonder-worker (cj. also the traditions of Elijah and Jonah); 
(d) the resemblance, in some cases, to the miracles performed 
by Jesus; (e) the fact that we find the miracle-stories so 
abundant in connection with Elijah and Elisha as compared 


with later prophets. 
3. Examine the account of Elisha’s various dealings a 
with kings and rulers, (1) noting his presence in the cam- “a 


paign against Mesha, king of Moab; his magnanimous con- 2 Kings 3: 11-20. 
duct in connection with the entrapped Syrians; his prediction 6:8-23. 
of relief in the siege of Samaria by the Syrians; his interview 6: 24 ff. 
with Hazael; his anointing of Jehu; the death-bed scene 8:7-15; 9:1-13. 
with Joash, Jehu’s grandson; and (2) consider (a) his 13: 14. 
political activity and his character as a statesman; (b) his 
gentleness and magnanimity; (c) the responsibility of proph- 
etism for the revolt of Jehu and its consequences; (d) the 
general nature of the predictions which he utters; (e) the 
long duration of his service. 
4. Study, in particular, the revolt of Jehu as instigated 


by Elisha, and consider (1) the position taken by Elijah; wen 17 

(2) the presence of Jehu when Ahab receives Elijah’s rebuke; 

(3) the commission of Elijah as executed by Elisha; (4) the ‘ 

misfortunes suffered by Israel which could be interpreted 4 

as indications of Jehovah’s displeasure with the attitude of a 

Ahab and his immediate successors toward Baalism, e. g., a 

the death of Ahab in battle; the accidental killing of his son 2 Kings:2-4, q 

Ahaziah; the breaking out again of the Syrian wars; the 4 

revolt of Moab; (5) the actual facts of the so-called reforma- a 
4 


tion; (6) the history of Baalism in Israel and Juda’ after 4 
this time; (7) the significance of all this for prophecy. 
5. Examine later allusions to Elisha and his work, 
noting (1) the story of restoration to life after contact with 
Elisha’s bones; (2) the eulogy pronounced upon him by the o Kings P ees; 
son of Sirach; (3) the only mention in the New Testament. Luke 4:27. 
6. Consider: in general, (1) the significance of the title 
‘‘man of God” used of Elisha, in all, twenty-nine times; 2 Kings 4:7, 7,9, 
(2) the full sense in which he may be said to have finished =’ 
the work of Elijah; (3) his relation to the prophetic societies: 
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(§ 7); (4) his visions, and his use of music in ecstasy; (5) his 
easy ‘amiliarity with the people and his fondness for human 
companionship; (6) his agricultural disposition, as compared 
with Elijah’s nomadic tastes; (7) his entire lack of originality 
(cf. Elijah); (8) was the sum of his religion ‘‘to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction” ? 


See: W. R. Smiru, Prophets of Israel (2d ed.), pp. 85, 87, 116, 
131, 208; CORNILL, Prophets of Israel, pp. 13 f., 33; MCFADYEN, 
Messages of the Prophetic and Priestly Historians, pp. 206-12; 
McCurpy, History, Prophecy and the Monuments, $§ 239-44, 612, 
935; A. B. Davipson, Old Testament Prophecy, pp. 49, 291; Topp, 
Politics and Religion in Ancient Israel, pp. 112, 141-44, 151-56; 
STRACHAN, art. “Elisha,’”’ Hastincs’s Dictionary of the Bible; W. E. 
Appis, art. “Elisha,” Encyclopedia Biblica; WELLHAUSEN, Prole- 
gomena to the History of Israel, p. 463; KitTEL, History of the Hebrews, 
Vol. II, pp. 214 f., 268, 278, 280 ff., 290, 292 f.; KENT, History of 
the Hebrew People, Vol. Il, pp. 61-69; RENAN, History of the People 
of Israel, Vol. II, pp. 229 ff.; WADE, Old Testament History, pp. 
336, 339, 341-43, 351f.; MONTEFIORE, Religion of the Ancient 
Hebrews, pp. 94 f.; KUENEN, Religion of Israel, Vol. I, pp. 360 ff.; 
Lippon, Sermons on Old Testament Subjects, pp. 195-334; OTTLEY, 
A Short History of the Hebrews, pp. 173 f., 178; ROBERTSON, Early | 
Religion of Israel (1896), pp. 53, 61, 84 f., 225; ScHULTz, Old Testa- 
ment Theology, Vol. I, pp. 241, 243, 297; H. P. SmirH, Old Testa- 
ment History, p. 206. 

DiL_tMANN, Handbuch der alttestamentlichen Theologie, pp. 167+ 
172 ff., 481; SMEND, Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religionsge- 
schichte, pp. 80, 82, 90, 150, 158 f.; MARTI, Geschichte der israeliti- 
schen Religion, pp. 85, 134; MAyBAuM, Die Entwickelung des israeliti- 
schen Prophetenthums, pp. 76-81; STADE, Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel, Vol. I, pp. 542 ff.; GuTHE, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, pp. 
175-79- 

§ 80. Other Prophets and the Prophetic Societies deserve 
our attention. Note must be made of (1) “‘the man of God 
who came out of Judah;” (2) the “‘old prophet in Bethel;” 
(3) Micaiah ben Im'ah; (4) Jonah ben Amittai; (5) the 
dervish who encountered Ahab; (6) Jonadab ben Rechab; 
and, indeed, the many whose names have not come down to 
us. 

1. Consider (1) the fact that in the days of Elijah and 
Elisha the prophets are numbered by hundreds; (2) the pres- 
ence of a class known as Nazirites, who resemble the prophets 
in some ways, and are spoken of by Amos in connection with 
them; (3) the account of another order or family founded 
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(4) the fact that at this time (as in that of Samuel) the pro- 
phetic societies were flourishing. 

2. Go back to Samuel’s times and recall (1) that Samuel 
was called a seer; but (2) that in his days there were bands 
of dervishes wandering about, (2) with whom Saul became 
identified, to the amazement of his friends; (b) who stimu- 
lated their activity by music; (c) who sometimes became 
frenzied and stripped themselves of all outer clothing; (d) 
who, indeed, were called ‘“‘mad’”’ by those who knew them; 
(3) that these dervishes (called nebhiim) were wholly 
religious in their character, in contrast with the seer, who 
was probably secular (c/. the story of Saul, his servant, and 
the lost asses) ; (4) that Samuel was probably not the director 
of these bands in his day, but was entirely distinct from 
them; (5) that Elijah, one of their number, a true fanatic in 
the good sense, and wholly religious in his interests, rose 
so high above his fellows as to become their leader, and as 
such occupied a plane far higher than that of the order itself; 
(6) that these forces were organized and used by Elisha in 
the struggle against Baalism (cf. their various headquarters 
at Gibeah, Ramah, Gilgal, Mount Ephraim, Bethel, and 
Jericho). 

3. Consider, now, (1) the relation which these prophetic 
communities or societies sustained toward the people at — 
large and the estimate in which they were held by the people; 
(2) their relation, likewise, to the priests; (3) the fact that the 
service of ‘‘prophesying”’ was a joint act, presided over by 
one of their number; (4) the occurrence of sacred processions 
as at the ‘‘dwellings” in Ramah; (5) the use of music (hand- 
drum and pipe) as on other festal occasions; (6) the more 
violent exercises of the Baal-prophets; (7) the suggestion 
that the institution known as the prophetic order was adopted 
from the religion of the Canaanites. 

4. Consider now (1) the story of the dervish, his fanati- 
cism, the marks between his eyes; (2) the hairy mantle worn 
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by Jonadab, who wasa co-worker with Jehu against Baalism; 2 knw 10:15f., 


by these prophets; (3) the use of music (see above), the cf. Zech. 13:4. 


“‘madness’”’ often attributed to them (see above); (4) the 
fact that they have become an order or guild; and compare 
with this (a) the companies of modern Mohammedan 
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dervishes; (6) the pre-Mohammedan dervishes; (c) uncon- 
trolled religious en husiasm as sometimes witnessed today. 

5. Note (1) the attitude of Amos a little later, toward 
all this class, his denial that he is one of them; (2) the under- 
standing of Amaziah who, in spite of the prophets’ denial, 
classes him as one of them; (3) the attitude of Micaiah ben 
Imlah toward this crowd; (4) the really fundamental and 
remarkable difference between Amos and Hosea, as com- 
pared with these professional prophets; and consider (a) 
the stages of development from Samuel (originally only a 
seer) through Elijah (a religious fanatic of the noblest 
type), to Amos (a prophet in the highest sense) ; (b) the char- 
acter of these hundreds of prophets of a lower type; (c) the 
careers of such prophets as the ‘‘man of God from Judah,” 
the prophet of Bethel, on the one hand, and on the other, 
of such a man as Jonah ben Amittai, who was adviser to 
Jeroboam I. 


See on the prophetic societies: CHEYNE, art. “Prophetic Litera- 
ture,” §8, Encyclopedia Biblica; A. B. Davipson, art, “Prophecy 
and Prophets,” Hastincs’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. IV, p. 109; 
CorniLL, Prophets of Israel, pp. 12-15, 28; W. R. SmirH, Prophets of 


Israel, pp. 85 f.; ROBERTSON, Early Religion of Israel, pp. 83 ff.; 
ScHuttz, Old Testament Theology, Vol. 1, pp. 240 ff.; MONTEFIORE, 
Religion of the Ancient Hebrews, pp. 76 ff.; Kent, History of the 
Hebrew People, Vol. II, pp. 63-65; G. A. Smiru, Book of the Twelve 
Prophets, Vol. I, pp. 26 f.; H. P. Smira, Old Testament History, p. 
193; Buppe. Religion of Israel to the Exile, pp. 100 ff.; KUENEN, 
Religion of Israel, Vol. I, pp. 316 ff.; WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena to 
the History of Israel, p. 461; KittEL, History of the Hebrews, Vol. 
II, pp. 265 ff. 

Mavysauom, Die Entwickelung des israelitischen Prophetenthums, 
pp. 30-59; STADE, Geschichte des Volkes Israsl, Vol. 1, pp. 476-79; 
SMEND, Lehrbuch der alitestamentlichen Religionsgeschichte, pp. 79- 
94; Marti, Geschichte der israelitischen Religion, pp. 81 f., 121 ff.; 
ScHWALLY, Semitische Kriegsaltertiimer, Heft I (1901), pp. 103-105. 


[The study of the period of the Northern Kingdom will be continued in the next 
number.} 
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The Necessary Education of a Minister. 

In a valuable article on ‘The Higher Study of Theology,” which 
appeared in the July issue of the American Journal of Theology, Professor 
Charles A. Briggs, of Union Theological Seminary, New York, indicates 
what the present conditions require in the way of ministerial education. 
He says: The Christian minister is no longer what he used to be, and 
what he ought to be, the best-educated man in the community. As things 
are now, he is ministering to men and women who are as well educated 
as, if not better educated than, himself. What result could be looked for 
under these circumstances but a relative decline in the public position of the 
clergyman and in the public estimation of the church? It is necessary, 
if the church is to regain its true position, and the minister is to be the 
religious teacher of the next generation, that he should have a much higher 
education than he can get at present in our theological seminaries. This 
can be given only in graduate schools in theology where the choicest men 
may be able to give two, three, and four additional years to the study of 
theology. If the graduate school is necessary for the higher study of 
medicine, if graduate schools are necessary in numerous other branches 
of learning, can theology—the highest, the most comprehensive, the most 
difficult, and the most important of all studies—do its work without the 
graduate school? ‘Theology will certainly go on sinking in relative impor- 
tance and carry with it by inevitable gravitation the ministry, the church, 
and Christianity itself, unless graduate schools of theology can be estab- 
lished, fully equipped and maintained, in which the study of theology can 
be carried on to the highest degree of excellence and in the most compre- 
hensive thoroughness. 

It must be evident to all who discern the signs of the times that the 
Christian ministry can no longer win adherents by the dogmatic assertion 
of the doctrines, institutions, and ceremonies of any of the religious denom- 
inations. Authority has its proper place and importance in religion. But 
the authority of any one religious organization, in the midst of a multitude 
of others, is practically reduced to a minimum. The only authority that 
will sway intelligent, educated Americans is the authority of the truth, stated 
by a man who shows himself to be master of it. No man can become 
master of the truth until he has searched it through and through and con- 
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sidered it in all its relations and bearings; until its importance has taken 
1 possession of him and given him conviction and certainty. Then, seeing 
qi clearly and thoroughly himself, he will be able to state the truth clearly 

and thoroughly, with a moral earnestness and a religious vigor that will 
convince and give certitude to others. 


The Term ‘‘ Spirit’’ in the Bible. 


A useful article in the Journal of Biblical Literature, Part I, 1904, by 
Rev. W. R. Schoemaker, Ph.D., discusses the term “‘spirit” as used in 
the Old and New Testaments. The growth of meaning in the word is as 
i follows: During the centuries of Hebrew history until the exile, the term 
mam is used in the two meanings, wind and spirit. There are no clear 
i examples of its use in the meaning of breath. During the Deuteronomic 
period, from about 700 to about 550 B. C., there is an absence from the 
main body of the Old Testament literature of the term in the sense the 
spirit of God, but the Babylonian and early Persian periods which followed 
(550 to 400 B. C.) were characterized by the most rapid development in all 
iq the meanings of the term. In connection with the meaning wind, we have 
the term used to denote breath, and also by metonymy for Jije itself. The - 
phrase the spirit of God is rescued from its former neglect, and has a larger 
and more religio-ethical content put into it. Further, the concept of the 
spirit of man is extended to include a portion of the realm of conduct and 
iq character. 

In the classical authors the word zvetya has but two meanings, wind 
i and breath. The word is not found in Homer or in any writer prior to 
q “Eschylus, but is quite frequent through the classical period in the above 
| 


7 two senses. The Old Testament Apocrypha used the term with the 
q designations which it had already received in the Septuagint, where it 
i translated the Hebrew 37. Philo uses the term zvedpya in the four 

traditional senses drawn from his acquaintance with the Septuagint— 
wind, breath, spirit of God, and spirit of man, though in the case of the 
two latter he deviates considerably from the ordinary Jewish conception. 
In general, the meanings of zvetya in the New Testament correspond 

. with those in the Greek Old Testament and Apocrypha. There are, 
q however, marked deviations from this usage. In spite of the fact that, 
y among Greek-speaking Gentiles, rvedya was still a physical term, among 
q Christians it was tending rapidly to become an exclusively religious and 
q psychological term. This tendency is shown not alone by New Testament 
t authors, but to the same extent by the apostolic fathers. In all this Chris- 
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tian literature the word is seldom employed to denote wind or breath, but 
is used much more frequently in the sense of spirit of God and (especially 
in the Pauline writings) of the spirit of man. 


The Christian Doctrine of Sin. 

A modest publication by name The Yale Divinity Quarterly, has 
been inaugurated by the students of the Divinity School of Yale University. 
The first issue contains a number of valuable articles and reviews, the 
leading article being entitled ‘‘An Old Problem from a New View-Point.” 
‘It is by Professor George B. Stevens, of Yale University. The old problem 
referred to is the Christian Doctrine of Sin, which he discusses with refer- 
ence to the light thrown by present theological study upon this difficult 
subject. We reproduce the paragraphs in which Dr. Stevens discusses 
the nature of sin What is sin? In New Testament language it is ‘“‘law- 
lessness,” or an offense against law; it is lovelessness, selfishness; it is viola- 
tion of right and truth, disregard of others’ good, or the general good; 
considered in relation to man himself, it is the violation of his own higher 
nature and better knowledge. It would seem, then, that the first sin which 
we can conceive would be the first act or choice which was made in the 
light of conscience in violation of its behest. The moral nature of man 
imposes upon him moral law—the sense of obligation to some higher 
authority.. The violation of this law or obligation is what we call sin. 
But there is room here for some gradations and distinctions. We com- 
monly use sin to mean: offense against God, and by that we Christians 
understand conscious violation of the holy and revealed will of the one 
Supreme Being. But in such a high sense of the word, evolutionary 
anthropology would not admit that sin could be ascribed to primitive man. 
If he had any notions of a Supreme Being they must have been very dim 
and vague. Only in a crude way, if at all, could he have identified his 
moral instincts and ideals with the will of any deity. To conceive of 
moral distinctions and obligations as absolute, that is, to appreciate their 
unconditional character, is possible only to developed man; it implies no 
slight power of abstract thinking. Perhaps primeval man could do no 
better than to associate the notions of right and ought with the will of his 
associates. In any case which we can suppose, sin would have, in appli- 
cation to his acts and choices, a very limited meaning in comparison with 
that which it bears in Christian thought. 

In what form would sin be most likely to emerge? - Is not this the 
most reasonable guess, that it would take the form of a conflict between 
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the animal propensities and the higher nature; or more accurately, that 
it would consist in a failure to subordinate the animal nature to the rule 
of conscience? Habits and tendencies which in the animal are natural 
and useful would be sinful in man, that is, contrary to conscience, viola- 
tions of the higher laws of reason. In animals the instincts are a part of 
the law of self-preservation; in man their unrestrained indulgence is sin. 
But it may be asked: Is not evolution, then, simply bringing us by another 
path to the old theory that sin consists in sensuousness? I think not. 
The theory just mentioned rests upon dualistic metaphysics—a philosophy 
which regards matter as essentially evil. Evolution has nothing in common 
with this theory, and, indeed, does not meddle with metaphysics. Some 
evolutionists may have expressed themselves carelessly and defined sin, 
without qualification, as animalism or brutishness, but by this must have 
been meant (or, at any rate, should have been meant) a yielding consent, 
or cultivation of brutishness by a being conscious of a higher law. If 
sin were brutishness per se, then the brute would certainly be sinful. The 
idea of evolutionists is not that sin is the “‘ape-and-tiger element” in itself 
considered, for then surely the creatures which are all ape and tiger would 
be the worst of beings; the idea is that the first or most typical form of 
primitive sin is the domination of the ape-and-tiger element in man—that | 
is, man’s consent, in the face of a higher law within him, to indulge the 
impulses which in the animal are natural and normal, but which in man, 
if uncontrolled, a e abnormal and sinful. 
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Exploration and Discovery. 


GERMAN ACTIVITY IN ORIENTAL EXPLORATIONS. 

THE last decade has seen the rise of a new era in German oriental 
scholarship. Within this period Germany has had new visions of the 
immense values of the nearer Orient, and she has not been slow to devise 
practical plans for the realization of these wholly realizable hints to duty. 

The assurance of success of all their schemes for the extension of explora- 
tion and excavation was plainly evident from the start. It was not the mere 
plan and execution of an individual—for many such plans have been enter- 
tained in Germany by some of its leading archeological scholars for decades 


—that have made the whole enterprise such an astounding success. But 


it is, like similar and wisely devised plans of co-operation in France and 
England, the result of the energy and perseverance of scholars and the 
hearty and enthusiastic support of the government. ‘‘The powers that be”’ 
make at least two invaluable contributions to the success of the work 
which our good German neighbors and scholars are doing in Asia and 
Africa. In the first place, the diplomatic service of the empire is most suc- 
cessful in securing the necessary permits for the prosecution of excavations 
at such places as the archeologists after careful consideration recommend. 
Diplomatic and local difficulties of various kinds are greatly minimized by 
the active practical interest of the efficient servants of the government 
located in the region of excavations. Barring political and local embarrass- 
ments, excavators have a free hand to bend all their efforts toward the 
largest results. 

The second pre-eminent aid rendered by the German government to 
the widespread activity of the German Orient Society is in the nature of a 
liberal financial subsidy. For the complete success of excavations at any 
particular point the financial consideration is essential and imperative. 
The most liberal concessions for conducting excavations, the presence of 
the ablest directors, and the guaranteed safety of the campaign will achieve 
meager results without a liberal financial support in the field. A fully 
equipped expedition encamped near its mound represents a large initial 
expense. Having reached this point, it is now ready either by liberal sup- 
port to put a large force of laborers to work to reach its highest ambition, 
or by a cramped support to give few laborers work and so achieve little or 
nothing. 
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These two governmental encouragements and supports of German 
archeological enterprise in biblical lands have opened vast treasures of 
ancient remains in the past five years. They have already contributed 
considerable areas to the ancient historical and archeological world. The 
full significance of these finds, however, will not be known until the scholars 
of Germany publish them. The official bulletins of the German Orient 
Society deal almost entirely with the externals—the trips overland from 
this place to that, the physiographical condition of certain localities, and 
the personnel of the expeditions. But enough of the facts of excavations, 
some good illustrations and maps, and an occasional inscription, tell us 
that these are simply foretastes of what shall be made known when all the 
material they now have in hand shall be made public. 

The field activity of the German Orient Society is undertaken only after 
careful and broadly planned preliminary work. An example of this careful 
preview of the possibilities of various sites for excavation is seen in the 
methods of the Palestinian reconnoitering party of last year. This party 
was made up of archeologists who were carefully examining the most 
available and promising sites for excavations. A popular description of 
some of these localities and ruins and customs has been running through a 
series of articles in the Allgemeine Evangelisch-Lutherische Kirchenzeitung. 
The first four of these articles are, (1) “Jericho,” (2) ‘The Terebinths of 
Mamre,” (3) “‘The Galilean Synagogues,” (4) ‘‘Shechem and Surround- 
ings.” The flavor of these articles is deliciously agreeable. While they 
are written by scholars, they are put in such delightfully popular form as to 
carry the reader from the first sentence through to the last period. They 
begin with a picturesque description of the roads or highways that lead in 
the direction taken by the expedition toward the particular site under 
survey. Now and then the writer weaves in little threads of historical 
incidents connected with places on the line of travel, and thus adroitly 
breaks up the monotony of a mere diary of travel. When the locality to 
be examined has been reached, the narrative falls back into a kind of 
historical geography of the place. This is done in no technical and grotesque 
fashion, nor merely to display a statistical summary of the past, but to arouse 
in the mind of the reader an idea of the especial importance of a study of this 
particular site. 

The setting of these articles is so skilfully done that the reader must 
invariably decide, after having read one of them, that this one ruin is the 
most important in all Palestine for archeological study. One of the best 
of these presented is that on the dozen ruins of great synagogues in north- 
eastern Galilee. The writer in a very happy way shows the reader the 
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character of these ruins, their significance, and what these synagogues 
meant for that country when they were in active use. The articles are 
worth quite as much for what they lead one to infer, as for what they say 
in so many words. 


RUINS OF A SYNAGOGUE AT KEFR BIR’IM. 


But the real purpose of all these popular articles seems to reach 
farther than merely to entertain the readers of the Allgemeine Evangelisch- 
Lutherische Kirchenzeitung. Germany’s great archeological advance is 
infectious. Besides the scholars and government, the interest is filtering 
down among the most intelligent “laymen.” ‘These articles will arouse 
such a popular and general interest among the “laity” in archeouogi- 
cal lore that new desires and new means will be forthcoming for the most 
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active prosecution of excavations in the Orient. The addition of new 
“lay”? forces to those already at work will mean an immense gain to the 
enlargement and efficiency of the German Orient Society. 

The Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschajt zu Berlin, for 
December, 1903, is a pamphlet of forty-two pages. It contains extracts 
from the letters and reports of directors in the Palestinian and Mesopotamian 
fields of excavations reaching down to October 27, 1903; also an article of 
twelve pages by Professor Friedrich Delitzsch on ‘‘Assur.” Eight half- 
tones give the reader just what he wants to make real some b‘ts of antiquities 
brought to light, and some of the larger ruins and landscapes of the fields 
of excavations. 

The first report is that of Dr. Stumme, on the further results of work at 
Tell el-Mutesellim in the plain of Jezreel, in the spring of 1903. This 
mound was excavated under the directorship of Dr. G. Schumacher and 
under the joint auspices of the German Palestinian Verein and the German 
Orient Society. The overwhelming importance of this Tell is seen in the 
fact that it stands near by or upon the great caravan and army routes that 
passed north and south through this plain in ancient times. It stands near 
the southern side of this plain, and from its summit one has a wide stretch 
of horizon. In ancient times the site was particularly attractive to kings and ° 
government officials who erected either here or on the adjoining hills stately 
palaces and residences. To many this ruin identifies itself as Megiddo. 

Dr. Schumacher began excavations at that point April 1, and concluded 
them May 29, 1903—just two months’ work. He employed during the 
most of this time one hundred and fourteen laborers and five overseers at 
about ten hours a day. The results of the work do not stand in the first 
rank, but they have a certain amount of importance and significance for 
the study of the history of the city of Megiddo. 

The work of excavation was begun on the east side of the mound. The 
first portion of ruins struck is supposed to be remains of a city gate. It was 
not entirely uncovered, but enough was laid bare to show without doubt 
its Jewish origin. There are also traces of double walls, an aqueduct, and 
small cisterns—these latter apparently of late Jewish origin. On this same 
east side there were found the remains of a quadrangular building of about 
six meters on a side. Within these were three Masseboth, or pillars. Two 
of these were two and one-quarter meters high, and about three and one- 
half meters apart. A third about one-half as high stood near by. In a 
space near the Masseboth were discovered three urns for offerings. These 
were filled with the skeletons of very young children. In all three urns 
the head of the child was on the bottom of the vessel. In close proximity 
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to these they picked up a burnt-clay idol fifty-four centimeters long, thought 
by the presence about it of other finds, and of eyes and amulets of green 
porcelain, to be of Egyptian origin. At other points in the excavations 
they found other urns containing the remains of children. One full-grown 
skeleton was also brought to light. 

On the south side they opened a well-preserved mausoleum or burial 
vault, wherein were ten skeletons of adults. These evidently died a violent 
death, for the remains of the bones show traces of cutting and wounds, and 
the skeletons were lying on their faces. On this same side, at thirty centi- 
meters’ depth, they dug up an Egpytian head of burnt-red clay, and a vessel 
for offerings made of dolerite. Another notable little object picked up 
there was a small brick stamp, with peculiar unknown characters upon it, 
Most of these finds represent the work done in the month of April, 1903. 

During the remaining time they attempted to lay bare the remains of 
the walls of the city. On the east side of the mound they sunk a shaft 
seventeen meters deep and struck a fine wall of unburnt brick, and at nine- 
teen to twenty meters two walls built of field stone, without yet reaching 
bed-rock. On the south side several Egpytian objects were found in the 
recesses of a building of considerable proportions. At the same time some 
work was done at eé-Leddschon, lying a little to the south of Tell el-Mute- 
sellim. On several of the bricks found there was found an inscription 
LEG VI PR, thought to mark the camp of the sixth Roman legion. The 
name eél-Leddschon is, of course, the Latin word Jegio, or Greek Acyewv. 
On a hill between these two points of excavation they found the distinct 
remains of a theater. 

On May 29, the beginning of harvest time, the laborers returned to their 
farms, and excavations were discontinued. By the genuine interest of 
Emperor William a subvention of state funds was granted, and on 
September 22, 1903, excavations at these points were continued under the 
direction of Dr. Benzinger. Although reports have been sent in, none has 
yet reached me. 

The second and third divisions of this December issue are letters 
descriptive first, of a trip of W. Andre from Damascus to Mosul; and 
second, of Dr. Robert Koldewey from Babylon to Mosul— both during 
August, 1903. They were on their way to excavate,at Kalat Schirgat, the 
supposed site of ancient Assur. The fourth piece of narrative is a 
compilation of selections from five letters of Dr. Koldewey covering the 
time from September 23 to October 27, 1903. 

Within those five weeks several extremely interesting discoveries were 
made—of which, of course, we are given only a hint. One of these here 
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- described is that of the wall of the quay of Adad-nirari, son of Pudi-ilu, 
on the east side of the city, adjacent to the river Tigris. This wall was 
built of burnt bricks laid in mortar and asphalt, and was supported by an 


inner wall of large limestone blocks. In this area were found four burnt- 
clay stamps of Adad-nirari, thirty-three centimeters square and seven 
centimeters thick. One of these carried on its surface a one-line inscrip- 
tion, one three lines, one four lines, and one five lines. The three-line 
stamp reads as follows: ‘‘Palace of Adad-nirari, king of multitudes, son 
of Pudi-ilu, king of the land of Assyria, son of Bel-nirari, king of the land 
of Assyria.” 

Very early in his work here Dr. Koldewey had trouble with his laborers 
and guards. They demanded double the usual wages paid for such work. 
But vigorous action soon restored quiet, and the work progressed without 
interruption. 

A trench cut from east to west about twenty-five meters, or as far as the 


ruin of the zigurrat, brought to light some very encouraging evidences of the 
importance of this site. Among these were enameled ornaments of a very 
elaborate description. The brick stamps found in this area are: (1) one of 
the palace of Shalmaneser I. (1320 B. C.); (2) one of Asurnasirpal (884-860. 
B. C.); (3) and several of the palace of Tukulti-Ninib, king of multitudes, 


son of Shalmaneser, king of multitudes (1302 B. C.). These articles were 


found, not im situ, but scattered about. They point at least to this place as 
within the area of palaces of the kings. Other articles of an inscriptional 
character were found in this same trench, containing the names of 
Sennacherib and Esarhaddon. In fact, the extracts of the letters published 


in this issue of the Mitteilungen indicate that as high as 197 bits of antiquities. 
that were regarded as valuable enough to register had been found, aside 


from the remains of walls, pavements, canal beds, and other immovable 
marks of ancient structures of several kinds. 

The concluding section of this December number is a discussion by 
Professor Friedrich Delitzsch of ‘‘Assur,’’ the ancient name of the site 
now being excavated at Kalat Schirgat. This article discusses briefly, 


very briefly, some of the things found by Koldewey, and then gives a suc- 


cinct history of the place as we know it from the hitherto known references. 
to it in the literature of Assyria. Of course, he realizes that we shall 
probably soon be in condition to rewrite the history of this once first city 
of ancient Assyria. German success at this mound is assured from the 


outset, and a flood of new light on Assyrian history may be expected as soon 


as the finds are given to the eager public. 
Ira M. Price. 


THe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Book Rediews. 


Das Evangelium des Matthaus. Ausgelegt von THEODOR ZAHN. 
[Kommentar zum Neuen Testament, herausgegeben von Dr. 
THEODOR ZAHN, Band I.] Leipzig: Deichert’sche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, 1903. Pp. 714. 

We welcome very heartily this first volume of a new commentary upon 
the New Testament. It is marked by the following characteristics: (r) 
The introduction is short. It contains 36 pages, and deals with the scope 
of the commentary which follows, with the tradition as to the authorship, 
with the relation of the first gospel to the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 


and with the literature which will assist the student. (2) In the com- 


mentary there is a well-sustained effort to interpret the meaning of the 
book as a whole, 7. e., to enable readers to recover the conception of Christ 
which was in the foreground of the writer’s mind when he wrote the gospel. 
(3) The commentary is free from that constant quotation of the opinions 


of previous writers which makes other books of this sort so tedious to read, 
and which so often breaks the thread of an argument, and carries away 


the reader’s thoughts from the general tenor and drift of the book which 
is being explained. (4) There is for the most part no attempt to estimate 
the historical character of the contents of the gospel. This is almost every- 
where assumed as a matter of course. 


Professor Zahn’s attitude toward the first gospel is well known to stu- 
dents of his writings. He is here as elsewhere a thoroughgoing defender 


of tradition. The first gospel as we have it is a translation made somewhere 
about the year go A. D. of an originally Aramaic gospel written shortly 
before 66 A. D. by the Apostle Matthew in Palestine. This traditional 
theory explains at once the absence from this commentary of much that fills 
the pages of similar works. On the one hand there is of course no need for 


that elaborate comparison of the first gospel with Mark and Luke which 


occupies so large a place in the works of writers like Weiss and Holtzmann. 
If Matthew’s gospel was written first, explanation of the relationship 
between it and the other two synoptics can clearly be left to editors of those 


gospels. 

Again, the necessity for investigating the historical character of the 
events recorded is as clearly reduced to comparatively narrow limits. If 
the Apostle Matthew wrote this gospel in Palestine about the year 66 A. D., 
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then the responsibility for the general accuracy of the narrative rests upon 
one who was himself an eyewitness of much that he records. In that case 
criticism must confine itself to the arrangement of the apostle’s material. 
Here the editor is willing to admit a certain amount of unhistorical treat- 
ment. The larger discourses, e. g., in chaps. 5-7, chap. 10, and chap. 23 
contain sayings which originally belonged to other historical occasions, 
and the same is true of shorter speeches. For instance, the passages 
11:12-15 and 12:5~—7 are not in their original connection. 

From this standpoint Professor Zahn’s work is, as might be expected, 
carried out with admirable thoroughness and fulness of illustration. It is 
pre-eminently strong on the exegetical side. The explanation of the 
Lord’s sayings is fresh, independent, learned, and always suggestive and 
interesting. The treatment of chap. 23 is from an apologetic standpoint 
especially suggestive. The longer notes on such terms as “‘Son of Man” 
and “Kingdom” are full of a happy combination of learning and strong 
common sense. 

As a learned contribution to the understanding of the gospel from a 
traditional point of view, this is probably the best of all modern commen- 
taries, and as such it will no doubt long hold the field. It would be very 
much easier to use if a little more consideration were shown for the reader. 
Perhaps it is too much to ask for the printing of the Greek text above the 
commentary. Continual reference to a Greek Testament makes progress 
slow. But chapter’ and verse reference at the head or in the margin of 
each page could be easily introduced, and would greatly assist the reader. 
References as at present given, e. g., “‘13. I-53” over twenty-three con- 
secutive pages, are too vague. 

The following examples of Professor Zahn’s treatment may be of inter- 
est. The omission of Jehoiakim in 1:11, and the misspelt names Asaph 
in 1:8, and Amos in 1:10, are due to the Greek translator. Chap. 5:22 
contains an intentional imitation of Pharisaic casuistry, In 6:4 év r@ 
gpavepe is to be omitted, and év r@ xpvrr@ is to be connected not with 
6 Brérwv but with drodwoa. In 8:28 Gadara is the right reading. .The 
travelers landed on the little strip of country (east and north of the Jordan 
exit from the lake) which belonged to the district of Gadara. vo is here 
historically correct. Mark had special information about one of the two 
and therefore mentioned him alone. The expression in 9: 33, ‘‘ Never was 
it so seen in Israel,’ has reference not to the particular miracle in which it 
occurs, but expresses the wonder of the people caused by all the events 
recorded from 8:18. The passage 9:34 is probably an interpolation. If 
so, a so-called doublet is removed from the text (9:34=12:24). In 11:12 
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Auiferu is intransitive—‘‘comes in with force and power.” In 11:18 
épyov is right and original; Luke’s réxvwy is less happy. In 13:35 
*"Hoatw must be read. The passage 16:24-27 is Jewish and authentic 
from beginning to end. In 18:6 the discourse passes from actual children 
to those who have become as children, 7. e., disciples of Christ. In 23:35 
Bapaxiov is part of the original text and is an error. dvra ratra in 
23:34 refers not to the parousia, but to the judgment upon Jerusalem and 
the signs which precede that event. Chap. 25: 31-46 describes a judgment 
upon those who do not belong to the Christian church. Lastly, the three- 
fold formula in 28:19 formed a part of Christ’s teaching on this occasion. 

We have tried to express our high appreciation of the work before us as 
a masterpiece of exegetical method from the traditional standpoint. The 
failure of the book seems to us to be in its uncritical character. The two 
‘main theses of the work, (a) that its author was Matthew, (0) that it is a 
translation of an Aramaic original, are in direct conflict with the general 
trend of modern critical opinion. Nothing that Professor Zahn has 
adduced seems to us to shake the position of that large number of modern 
writers who hold that the first gospel is dependent upon the second, and that 
for this and for other reasons it can neither be a translation of an Aramaic 
original nor the work of an apostle. The isolated phrases in which Pro- 
fessor Zahn believes himself able to detect reminiscence of, or mistaken 
translation of, an Aramaic original are in any case not sufficient founda- 
tion for the theory that the gospel as we now have it is translation work; 
although something might be said for Aramaic sources for small sections of 
it. Treated as units there is much more to be said for an Aramaic original 
of Mark than of the first gospel. 

The question is of course vital for the commentator. Professor Zahn 
can edit the gospel without continual reference to Mark, and with confi- 
dence based upon the conviction that the events recorded come from a 
first rate authority and must in the main be records of actual fact. How 
much more complicated is the task for one who believes that the first gospel 
is the work of a Greek writer who is borrowing from Mark and from other 
sources! For him the problem of the date of the work becomes at once 
intricate and entangled. Mark’s air of antiquity here and there need be no 
clue to the date of the book as we now have it, but may be due to the sources 
used. For him the problem of the gospel lies in a careful investigation of 
the sources used, an appreciation of their historical value and date, and a 
determination of the conception which guided the final editor as he welded 
together these various sources into a single work. The narrative of the 
supernatural birth, for example, in chap. 1—is it, as Jiilicher would have 
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us believe, “‘wholly and entirely the work of pious fancy;” or is it a narra- 
tive drawn up in Palestine at a very early date embodying the beliefs of 
Christ’s own nearest friends and disciples as to the circumstances of his 
birth? For Professor Zahn this question is settled by the tradition that the 
gospel is the work of an apostle. But for those who can find in the gospel 
as it now stands no trace of apostolic authorship, the problem remains as an 
urgent and pressing one. For the solution of this and similar questions 
they will turn in vain to the commentary before us. 


W. C. ALLEN. 
EXETER COLLEGE, 
Oxford, Eng. 


The Sources of the Doctrines of the Fall and Original Sin. By 
F.R. Tennant. Cambridge: University Press, 1903. Pp. 363. 
Doctrinal theology has not kept pace with the recent rapid advances — 
of historical criticism and exegesis, but, where it has not repudiated these 
advances altogether, has limped on quite lamely behind. It is not to be 
harshly blamed for this. Theology has not only the inclination, but the 
right and even the duty, to be conservative. The duty is urgent because 
what theology has to conserve is nothing less than the religious life and . 
faith which it expresses and sustains, and this in a true sense remains the 
same from age to age. Moreover, it is not at all easy to determine what 
inferences theology ought to draw from historical exegesis, what positive 
use for our own beliefs we,ought to make of the work of the critical historian. 
Yet difficult as the task is, it is plainly an inevitable one. It is highly 
unsatisfactory to find books on doctrinal theology still making the old, 
wholly uncritical, indiscriminate use of proof-texts from all parts of Scrip- 
ture, when it is generally recognized by all serious students of the Bible 
that such use does not in the least answer to the real nature of the book, 
or to the original meaning of the passages cited. ? 

There are some doctrines in regard to which we are relatively better 
prepared to apply the results of historical exegesis with freedom and con- 
sistency, because these doctrines are less vital than others to Christian 
experience, or more foreign to our modern knowledge and view of the 
world. One such sphere of doctrine is the eschatological. The historical 
method leads us to see in the Bible, not a fixed and final doctrine of the 
future, but a vast variety of hopes and fears, and on the whole a well- 
defined development from cruder to more refined and spiritual conceptions. 
This insight brings a positive relief from the oppressive burden of uncon- 
genial conceptions. It enables us to do justice to the actual ideals and 
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speculations of the various biblical ages and authors, without seeking to 
harmonize and modernize them, in order that we may adopt them as our | 
own. At the same time it helps us to distinguish between the underlying 
substance of faith and the various forms of its expression, and to assent 
to the faith while we freely displace the antiquated forms by such as accord 
better with our own conceptions. It is hardly to be doubted that escha- 
tology is the point at which the work of the historical student, the modern 
biblical theology, can most easily ‘secure its rightful place and aatanace 
in doctrinal theology and in common Christian thought. _ 

Perhaps next to this in the ease and confidence with which historical 
results can be doctrinally applied comes the region of doctrine dealt with 
in the book before us. The older current doctrines of the Fall and Original 
Sin do not appeal to us as reasonable, or as according with a truly Christian 
conception of God, or as confirmed by human experience. We are there- 
fore the readier to ask of competent scholars just what the biblical teaching 
is, looked at critically and historically, and then to go on with freedom to 
the inquiry, what inferences we should naturally draw as to the truth 
behind the letter of biblical teaching. Mr. Tennant has attempted to 
answer this latter inquiry in his Hulsean Lectures on The Origin and 
Propagation of Sin. The present supplementary volume, larger and 
more important than the other, goes back to the former question. The 
book is more than an attempt at a scientific exegesis of the few biblical 
passages—especially Gen., chap. 3, and Rom., chap. 5—which bear on 
the subject, though it includes this. It is also an effort to trace the history 
of the rise of these doctrines, an effort which finds a large part of its material 
outside of the canon, and which involves a somewhat radical criticism of 
the traditional dogmas. The often quoted saying of Strauss, that the 
history of dogma is its criticism, is well illustrated by this book.. It is a 
very instructive book in regard to the subject treated, but it is also very 
suggestive in regard to the problem and duty of the doctrinal theologian 
all along the line. 

Doctrinal theology has been in the habit of approaching the story of the 
Fall in Gen., chap. 3, with the assumption that, taken either as actual 
history, or as allegory, or as a mixture of these two, it contains a true account, 
directly disclosed to the inspired writer, of the actual beginning of sin and 
evilin human history. The historical student, on the other hand, approaches 
the narrative without assumptions, but with an array of questions, such as 
these: What is the age and character of the document in which the story 
is found? What elements in it betray an older legendary and perhaps 
mythical origin? What is its relation to more or less parallel accounts 
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current among the nations of antiquity? What was the special interest 
and motive of the Hebrew writer? What was the place of the narrative 
in the known development of Israelitish thought, and the traces of its 
influence, or the reasons for its want of influence, on subsequent writers ? 
These are the questions that Mr. Tennant discusses, on the basis of a full 
knowledge of English and German scholarship. Who can doubt that it is 
right to ask such questions; afd that the proper use of the story for our 
own purposes should depend on the answers? Mr. Tennant’s conclusion 
is that the common doctrinal use of the story is wholly different from the 
thought of the author, and quite unjustified. The story was not meant 
to explain the origin and power of sin. There was no idea in it of an injury 
done to human nature by Adam, or of an imputation of his guilt to the race. 
The narrative explains the beginning of the ills of life as due to a sin which 
is itself wholly unexplained. 

Two important inferences are drawn from the study of this passage: 
(1) The explanation of the story ought to be nothing butits history. (2) The 
narrative is “the history of its authors, not of its subject;” that is to say, 
it belongs to the history of theological speculation, but is in no sense history 
proper. ‘‘It tells us nothing of the human nature we inherit, or of the 
history of the first parents of our race.” 

Mr. Tennant then discusses the preparation in the Old Testament 
for a doctrine of the Fall and Original Sin, which, strange to say, is found, 
not in Gen., chap. 3—this being unused—but in Gen. 6:1-4 and in Gen. 
4:7; 6:5; 8:21; and in various passages in the Psalms and elsewhere which 
attest a growing sense of the universality and power of sin. There follow 
several chapters expounding the ideas of sin and the Fall found in uncanoni- 
cal Jewish literature. The most important stages in the development that 
prepares for the New Testament teaching fall in this later period of Judaism. 
This forms an especially original and important part of our author’s work. 
Paul’s doctrine is then studied, and the doctrines of the church Fathers 
before Augustine. 

There is much in these discussions worthy of notice, if space permitted. 
It is somewhat startling to be told that the Jewish ideas of the Fall and 
original sin were not derived from the biblical story of the Fall, but were 
read into this story at a late period, and involved its misinterpretation. It 
is perhaps still more significant that Paul derives from Judaism his ideas 
of the consequences of Adam’s sin, which cannot therefore, Mr. Tennant 
infers, be regarded as belonging to the new and essential contents of the 
Christian revelation. It is a matter of still further surprise to learn that 
the doctrine of the early church Fathers was not derived from Paul, and that 
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the attempt to claim Paul’s authority for it could be made only by a radical 
misuse of his words. No one can fail to realize the far-reaching significance 
of such results. 

The development of the highly complicated doctrine of Original Sin was less 

the outcome of strict exegesis than due to the exercise of speculation: speculation 
working, indeed, on the lines laid down in Scripture, but applied to such material 
as current science and philosophy were able to afford. 
This closing sentence of the book, quoted from the author’s earlier 
work, suggests the deeper significance which his studies have had for 
himself. The doctrinal use of Gen., chap. 3,and Rom., chap. 5, has 
always involved exegetical violence, since the real sources of the doctrines 
lay, not in the passages themselves, but in current speculations. 

It does not follow that Mr. Tennant would hold that the correct exegesis 
of these passages yields a correct and binding dogma. It is evident that 
such studies lead us, not only to the conclusion that the dogma does not 
rest on a sound exegesis of the passages, but also to the knowledge that the 
passages are not adapted to dogmatic use, and were not designed for it. 
The historical interpretation is the only one that properly applies to them. 
They have their important place in the history of doctrine, or one may truly 
say in the progressive revelation of God; but they are not directly available 
for the construction of present doctrines, for they contain early and not final 
stages in the divine revelation. 

It is not to be inferred either that the author’s position is an extremely 
radical one, or that biblical criticism takes away the supports of doctrinal 
theology and leaves it hanging in the air. Only false and weak supports 
can be removed by any fair criticism. The Bible does furnish the best 

source for the theologian’s knowledge of the nature and power of sin, though 
it gives no clear and final revelation in regard to its origin. It is ultimately 
Christ who convicts the world of sin, and who reveals sin’s inner nature. 
The Christian doctrine of sin, like all other Christian doctrines, must rest 
on him; and our knowledge of him must rest on the whole Bible historically 
interpreted. Meanwhile such studies as this book contains are just the 
means, and the only means, by which we may free ourselves from mistaken 
uses of the biblical teaching, and may learn the true way of finding the truth 
of the Bible, the way answering to the nature of the book, to the reality of 
religious history and experience, and to the method of the divine revelation. 
FRANK C. PorTER. 
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